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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1848. 
hence 

sl URING the last ten days we have 
visited Glasgow, Paisley, Ayr, 
Kilmarnock, Dundee, St. An- 
drews, and some other parts of 
bonnie Scotland, and have de- 
rived much gratification and advantage from 
the journey. A spirit is awakening im this 
portion of the United Kingdom in respect of 
architecture and the other fine arts which can 
scarcely fail to produce good effects, and 
should be sedulously nurtured by all there in 
authority. Until within a very few years ago 
energy in Glasgow, the second city in Scot- 
land, confined itself to making money and 
providing physical comforts. Education has 
been long sought there, and very widely given, 
but it was, and to a great extent is, of that kind 
which is popularly calledthe “ as placed 
erroneously in opposition to what is called the 
The usefulness of the beau- 





useful,”” 


“ ornamental.” 
tiful, to repeat an expression which best con- 
veys our meaning, was not appreciated, and is 
only now beginning to be so. The value of 
the fine arts was not recognised,—architecture 
amongst them was neither understood nor 
cared for. 

The course pursued at the time of the re- 
formation, to which we alluded in our recent 
notice of Edinburgh, the destruction of the 
numerous fine ecclesiastical structures with 
which Scotland was studded, and the evil 
opinion attached to such buildings by their 
association with forms of religion that had 
become hateful to the mass of the people, con- 
tributed in no slight degree to induce this 
state of feeling. The prejudice thus raised 


but its power has been gradually 


lasted long, 
weakened; and, as a worthy citizen, Mr. 
Archibald M‘Lellan, observes, in his “ Essay 
on the Cathedral Church of Glasgow,” “ It 
must now be to every Scotsman a matter of 
regret, that the reformation, which swept 
from our land the mummeries of papal super- 
stition, should have with indiscriminate fury 
prostrated alike the idol and the temple which 
contained it—and thus recklessly and wantonly 
deprived us of those great national structures, 
in the possession of which we could once 
boast competition with our more powerful 
and wealthy southern neighbours.” 

Scott had not feared before this, though 
Mr. M‘Lellan wrote in 1833, to put the same 
sentiment in the mouth of Andrew Fairservice, 
in “ Rob Roy,” when describing the narrow 
escape which Glasgow Cathedral had, solely 
through the bravery of the townsmen, who, 
when the “ Commons o’ Renfrew and o’ the 
Barony, and the Gorbals,” came into miners 
one fine morning to try their hand on purging 
the high kirk, assembled under the then Dean 
of Guild (he was a good mason himself, 
fortunately happened), and offered them battle, 
rather than let them destroy the building. A 
compromise was accordingly effected: the 
statues of saints were taken out of the niches, 
and destroyed, but the church remained whole ; 
and, as Andrew is made to remark, “ I hae 
heard wise folk say, that if the same had been 
done in ilka kirk in Scotland, the Reform 
would just hae been as pure as it is e’en now, 
and we wad hae had mair Christian-like kirks.” 
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All honour to the men of pais for the 
good blow they struck that day! The cathe- 
dral, or High Church as it is called, is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting structure, and though 
long suffered to lie neglected and gradually to 
fall into ruin, is now, as our readers are aware, 
being restored under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Blore. The crypts, the most interest- 
ing and extensive we have ever seen, have 
been carefully attended to, and are now in a 
good state: only a short time ago they were 
unapproachable, full of earth, and miserably 





defaced. The different levels of the ground pro- | 


duce, in the crypts, a variety and picturesque- 
ness of effect quite unexampled elsewhere. 
St. Mungo’s well, by the way, which is in the 
crypt, is covered up to look more like a copper 
with the lid on, than anything else, but this is 
a trifle of which, amongst much that has been 
done well, we will not complain. A ramble 
through the crypts is full of interest, and it is 
increased by the intelligence and knowledge of 
the building displayed by the little daughter 
of the beadle who acts as guide. 

In the nave, restoration has been going on 
for some time, and, so far as relates to the 
stonework, it seems quite satisfactory. Of the 
new roof, however, we must express a very 
different opinion, and can scarcely believe that 
it is in accordance with the views of the able 
architect who has the direction of the works. 
A ceiling of waggon-head shape has been 
formed in plaster. Narrow ribs spring (in 
the direction of the width of the nave), from 
side to side, at the intervals formed by the 
main pillars and arches which carry the tri- 
forium and clearstory, and these ribs are 
coloured stone-colour. The intermediate 
spaces are formed into panels (on the arched 
face of the ceiling) by narrow ribs, and, 
together with the latter, are on 1inted of a bright 
wainscot-colour, much more like oil-cloth than 
oak-boarding, which it is intended to repre- 
sent. The effect is not by any means satis- 
factory. 

The west tower, in whose favour an effort 
was made by some of the architects of the 
town a short time since, as mentioned in our 
pages, has been pulled down nearly to the 
not be reinstated. We are 
disposed to regret it. 


ground, and will 


The Molendinar- Burn (or stream) which 
runs at the east end of the cathedral and 
skirts the necropolis, adds much to the beauty 
of the view; but if it must be used as a sewer, 
which is now the case, should be treated as 
such, and covered over. The effluvium from 
it at times is quite pestiferous. Some other 
means of taking off the sewage will be devised, 
it is to be hoped, before long, and should 
extend to the river Clyde, which now receives 
the whole sewage of the city, and then has to 
be cleansed from it, by dredging, at an im- 
mense annual expense. 

This and other matters, in connection with 
the sanitary condition of the city, are now en- 
gaging the attention of many of the most able 
and influential men in Glasgow, who wisely seem 

esolved at once to attempt remedial measures. 
Their strong feeling led them, in conjunction 
with some of the principal architects of 
Glasgow, during our stay in the city, to pay us 
a compliment of a very flattering character, so 
much so, indeed, that we may perhaps subject 
ourselves to grave charges by alluding to it. 
Inasmuch, however, as it was paid rather to 
the journal than to ourselves, and we feel (it 
is to be hoped excusably) proud of their kind 
opinion, we have ventured to condense from 
the Glasgow Herald a notice of the occurrence 











which appeared in that journal, omitting some 
flattering expressions that accompanied it.* 

Much requires to be done in Glasgow to 
render it as salubrious as it might be, and 
ought to be. The wynds, as they are called, 
or narrow alleys and courts, opening out of 
many of the leading thoroughfares, which pre- 
sent a fair face to a foul disfigurement, are 
fearful hot-beds of disease and crime, and 
require the most sweeping reform. 

A praiseworthy attempt is being made by 
the ex-provost, Mr. Lumsden, to provide un- 
proved dwellings for workmen, by the erection 
of a pile of building in the New City-road, 
Glasgow, containing thirty-one dwellings, each 
consisting of one main room with two bed- 
closets, and to be let for about 6/. a-year 
each, including gas, water, bedsteads, stove, 
and other conveniences. The building is de- 
signed by, and is being erected under the 
able superintendence of, Mr. James Wylson, 
architect, who is well known by his writings 
to our readers. It seems so well adapted to 
its purpose, that we shall next week give a 
fuller account of it. 

A wonderful improvement in the architec- 
tural appearance of the streets of Glasgow has 
been effected within a comparatively short 
period of time, for which the city is greatly 
indebted to the late Mr. David Hamilton, 
architect, of whose career we gave a notice 
some time ago. The Exchange, the Union 
Bank, the British Linen Company’s Bank, 
and the Western Club, are amongst his most 
important works, and entitle his name to a 
worthy place in every list of British architects. 

The facade of the Union Bank, we may 
mention, displays six large statues, by Mr. 
Mossman, of considerable merit. M. Ma- 
roschetti’s statue of the Duke of Wellington, 
in front of the Exchange, seems to haye little 
to recommend it. Apropos of sculpture, we 
here saw a copy of Mr. Fillans’s bust of Pro- 


fessor Wilson, the redoubt: ible | , Christopher 


ning an intere 
7 - .J.Wyls son, architect, for the pu 
1 pat , F.R.S., as editor of Tur Bri 
The suite of apartments was thrown } to the visit rs, in 
which was laid out a fine collectior f | 
Among these we observed two magr 
f ivory mounted with gold, carved 
attributed to Benvenuto Cellini. Several curious specixuens 
of early Indian architecture, of claborate workm anship, at« 
tracted considerable attention, as also did a large sollection 
of exquisite casts of antique  g ms. The walls were profusely 
aulorned with electr paintings, engravings, ara- 
besques, and fruit decorations, by M‘Calman, and with Mr. 
Wylson’s own interesting collection of profession nal drawings, 
prints, and casts. After the various is objects of art, laid out 
for inspection, had been leisurely examined, Mr. Lamsden 
opened the proceedings by stating that Mr. Godwin had come 
from London, by invitation, to lecture to the members of the 
Glasgow Atheneum, on the history of architecture, hoping 
thereby to diffuse ataste fora noble art. A number of Mr. 
Godwin’s professional brethren in town, and of other gentle- 
men who take a deep interest in the progress of art, havin 
expressed a desire to meet this ge ntleman, Mr. Wyison had 
handsomely taken the requisite measures for gratifying this 
desire, and the result was the present meeting, which he was 
glad to say, included many of our leading citizens. There 
were, no doubt, many agreeable subjects which might have 
called for their attention on that occasion, but in present cir- 
cumstances they could not better bestow their time than in 
conversing on the subject of Sanitary Reform, regarding which 
Mr. Godwin would, no doubt, reac dily inform them 1 what had 
been done in London, and what he would suzgest to be done 
in Glasgow. ] 

















Mr. Godwin expressed his willingness to meet 
this wish, though altogether unprepared. He might be 
able, however, hereafter to offer some suggestions through 
the columns of Tuz Burtper. The question of Sanitary 
Reform was at present ¢ ngaging the attention of men of the 
highest inte sllect ; and he coul id not suggest a better plan to 
the authorities of Glasgow than to offer one or more pre- 
miums of such an amount as would induce able men to 
apply their skill to the particular local circumstances of this 
city, vith a view to its sanitary improvement. He proceeded 
to de tail at considerable length what was being done in Loa- 
don; the effect that proper paving, &c,, had been found to 
exercise on the duration of life ; the form of sewer that had 
been discovered to be the best, which was of an exe shape, 
with the narrow end down ward—this form of sewer being 
best capable of cleansing itself,—and the plan employed to 
save the contents of the sewers. His reception here had 
been highly gratifying to him; but, while much struck with 
the beauty of Glasgow, he had not overlooked the pestilen- 
tial wynds, which he strongly urged should be effectuall; 
improved. A lengthened practical discussion followed, in 
which the advantages of improved drainage, for the benefit 
of health, and the umportance of securing the contents of 
sewers for fertilising purposes, were strongly urged. The 
meeting was altogether an imstructive one. Among é 
gentlemen present we observed the Lord Provost, Arctubaid 
Hastie, Esq., M.P.; James Lumsden, Eaq.; Bailie Smith ; 
Bailie Gilmour ; the Lord Dean of Guild; Mr. A. Liddel ; 
Rev. James Cumming ; Dr, M'Gregor; Dr. Easton , &c.”’— 
Glasgow Herald, 
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North” of Blackwood’s Magazine, the inaugue | they foresaw that the blind worship of it | dard of the arts is in every man’s power, and 


ration of which we mentioned a short time 


would not lead to excellence—they inferred no | an easy observation of the commonest, some- 
doubt, that all ages could not have had a col- times of the meanest, things in nature will 


ago. We have since seen the marble in : . . 
6" lection of old masters as precedents, therefore give the truest lights.” 


He 


Jsieley ¢ milling 24} , ; 
Paisley, and bear willing testimony to its jesolyed to enter the school of nature, first 


merit: it is unquestionably a work of genius.* 
More anon, 





THE EDUCATION OF ARTISTS AND 
VALUE OF THE OLD MASTERS. 





Sir,—The observations of your correspon- 


dent “ Amateur” on the three papers entitled history of their epoch :— 


“The Influences which tend to retard the 


Ist. That “ the divine geniuses,” “ the 


Progress of the Fine Arts” do not appear to great names in art,” were never coeval with 


rise to the value of objections. In several | t 
instances he endeavours to divide 
‘« A hair ’twixt south and south-west side ;”’ ( 


he first demands on art-production. 
2nd. That the highest excellence in both 


Retrogressists must yield before such bul- 


learning to lisp and spell. This humility bore | warks—progressists must ultimately triumph. 
its fruits in aftertime, enabling their descend- | 
ants to read and understand through the accu- | respondent made the following remarks :—“ I 


mulation of experience by tradition. We am 
know not whether they may have made the think that money alone will not create a taste 
| deductions which we subjoin from the history forthe fine arts, and with all respect for poli- 


of art, which in our own time are rendered | 
more conclusive by being confirmed by the doubt whether there may not be exceptions, in 


There is one other point on which your cor- 


am one of those old-fashioned individuals who 


tical economy in its proper sphere, venture to 


the fine arts at least, to this fundamental 
maxim, that the best article will always fetch 
the best price ?”’ and, again, “ what all would 
desire is, that patronage should flow in the 
purest stream and right direction.” 


ireek and Italian art, was only attained pro-| Money alone will certainly not create a taste, 


but as his letter affords an opportunity in gressively. 


reply of advocating the cause in which we 


3rd. ‘hose honoured as the greatest artists 


have enlisted, advantage is taken of it. No were of this period. 


objectors having arisen on the part of those in 


4th. That in both the Grecian and Italian 


earnest with the profession we interpret as a epocha the earliest efforts had their types in a 


tacit approval of the motives of the essay; it foreign and more ancient art—the one Asiatic | 


is feared, however, that the intention of making | and Egyptian, the other Grecian. 


each portion of it logically dependent on its | 


5th. That Greek and Italian art was neither 


antecedent was unfulfilled from inability at yjtal nor progressive till emancipated from the 


present to do more than lisp our thoughts. 
You cannot suppose, Sir, for a moment, | 


yoke of precedent. 


All these must powerfully militate against 


that we ever intended to deny the power of | the “revival” mania, and may teach us also 
ancient artists. The great question is this: | to honour all earnest labourers with an equal 


how are men to arrive at equal or greater 
excellence? It is of little use telling them of 
“the lofty genius of Raffaele,” “not to be 
servile copyists,”’ and “ to select the best parts 
from the best things ;” we endeavour to do 
more than this, enforcing the study of nature 
—the whole range of science—as the most 
effective course for discovering and destroying | 





all fallacies—for the perception of truth. Again, | 
that artistic studies should be extended over a 
wider field than at present, in order to bring 


all the rays of the light of knowledge to a focus | the labours of others, but most to the conjunc- 


on our pursuits,—this we conceive to be the 
true way of enabling men to discern what is 
right: are they likely to remain servile if such 
a course of study be pursued? Eminence— 
freedom—the power of discriminating—* the 
selecting the best parts from the best things” 
of your correspondent—will these not all 
be attained by diligently studying nature? 
By “studying nature” we do not mean 
merely painting nor drawing from objects 
animate or inanimate, although this is too 
often its limited signification with the artist. 
Does not nature include both the perceiving 
and perceived? If so, there could never be 
any doubt in our mind that the knowledge of 
both is essential to the understanding of 
either ; but we fear the real cause of almost 
all the evils in art is this—that falsely magni- 
fying and extoliing the powers of the mind, 
we seek not its real helps. ‘ Man, the 
minister and interpreter of nature, can act 
and understand in as far as he has either in 
fact or in thought observed the order of nature : 
more he can neither know nor do.” 

If “ Amateur” reads attentively, he will 
find that the admission with regard “to the 
faithfulness of endeavour, &c.”’ exhibited in 
the works of the early Christian painters, 
which he assumes to negative, are in fact 
powerful arguments of Schelling on the 
futility of copying ancient art, for says he, 
“before them also stood the works of anti- 
quity—round statues and bas-reliefs, which 
her might have directly transferred to their 
pictures; but this appropriation of a beauty 


not earned by itself, satisfies not an instinct of | 


art, which tends directly to the original, and 
from this in freedom and primal energy dere- 
lopes for itself the beautiful,’ as it were, 
“from the very seed and root.” ‘That is, 


ancient art was in its results before them, but 





_ * The following sonnet on this bust we take from a charm- 
ing little volume of ‘‘ Songs,’’ by Mr. Andrew Park, the 


poet, of Glasgow, published by Murray of that city, and | 


Bogue of Fleet-street, 1848 :— 


** How like a lion in quiescent might, 
The noble soul’d ** old Christopher ” appears ! 
The mental glory of internal light 
Smiles beautiful amid his ripening years ! 
No petty meanness—no flesh-shapen fears 
O’ercast the manly firmness of his face,— 
His brow, a dome of thought—majestic rears, — 
His eye, a thousand fancies seems to trace ! 
His flowing locks swim o’er a neck of grace, 
And all the aspect of his form is pow- r! 
A manliness that time cannot displace, 
Fresh and unbending as in youth’s gay hour. 
The heathens had their gods, so Scotland, thou 
Mayst trace as proud a form in living Wilson now. 





oo 


and as certainly will no taste be created unless 
money be expended: how then would it be 
| best to disburse some of the hundreds of 
| thousands now chiefly devoted to the purchase 
of old masters? If the possession of these 
would make artists, and educate the public, 
| then indeed is England highly favoured: we 
| hope, however, that all who have influence 
will exhort patrons to change their favour to 
the works of men of their own time, to give 
them ample scope for the exercise of their 
talents, by having their mansions decorated. By 
such encouragement munificent patrons, pri- 
vate and ecclesiastical, developed the artists 


regard, whether they lay the hidden and 
secure foundations, which are essential to the 
support of the beautiful superstructure, or the 


of past times, instead of allowing walls to be 
covered, as oftentimes they are in England, 


coping stone of the edifice. ‘The custom is to | with dingy rubbish. 


pay all honor to the latter, forgetting that 
every man is raised and built up by the labours 


We wonder that architects have allowed so 


long the features of their interior designs to 


of his predecessors; and when we reflect on | be so marred. 


the slow advance of the arts and sciences, we 


There would be no fear of patronage “ flow- 


must inevitably come to the conclusion that | ing in the purest stream and right direction,” 
“ divine genius” has little to boast of as inhe- | if patrons of whatever class knew what the 


rent or self attained: much more is due to 





tion of favourable circumstances. 


pervades nature. The beautiful lilies pass 
away,—the rose, all that is fair, must shrivel 
into uncomeliness and die,—and who could 
observe these without wonder, imbued with an 
inner conviction that the greatest work of 
human art is insignificant in comparison. 
Why, then, should not the flowers of civiliza- 
tion, so inferior in skill, pass away with the 
season in which they possessed the freshness, 
bloom, and fragrance of life ? 

Need we call attention to the condition of | 
philosophy before the time of Bacon, when | 
the dogmas of the schools were absolute, as a | 
parallel to the present unhealthy exhumation | 
of rottenness, of rust—of all that bears upon it 
either the ghastliness of absolute death, or on 
which is cast the dark shades of its approach ? 
He indeed was thoroughly opposed to antiquity, 
and was the first to expose the fallacy of a 
supposed debt of reverence, pointing out the 
true path of science: the results have been 
astronomy and chemistry, instead of astrology 
and alchemy. “ ‘The opinion which men enter- 
tain of antiquity is a very idle thing,” said he, 
** and almost incongruous to the word, for the 
old age and length of days of the world 
should, in reality, be accounted antiquity, and | 
ought to be attributed to our own times, not | 
to the youth of the world, which it enjoyed 
amongst the ancients; for that age, though 
| with respect to us it be ancient and greater, | 
yet with regard to the world it was new and | 
less.” 

Burke, with similar convictions, writes— 
i“* And as for those so-called critics, they 
| have sought the rules of the arts in the wrong 
| place ; they sought it among poems, pictures, 
| engravings, statues, and buildings, but art can 
| never give the rules that make an art.” “ This 
} 





; 
} 
| 
| 





| is, I believe, the reason why artists in general, 
|and poets principally, have been confined in 
so narrow a circle: they have beenrather imi- 
tators of one another than of nature, and this 
with so faithful an uniformity, and so remote 
an antiquity, that it is hard to say who gave 
the first model. Critics follow them, and 
therefore can do little as guides. I can judge 
but poorly of anything whilst I measure it by 


right thing should be; but this is far from being 
the case. In our essay means were suggested 
of improving public taste, by a better and more 

As for old pictures, we regard them as the | generally diffused art-education in the schools 
fading leaves in autumn: compelled by the | and colleges of the realm. 
preparations for a future growth, they fall, | opening for a wise appropriation of funds ; but 
enriching the soil in decay, obeying that eter- even in the present state of things there is 
nal oscillation, ’twixt life and death, which | nothing to controvert the maxim that the best 


This would be an 


of the ‘article demanded wiil fetch the best 
price. That which the educated few call the 
best is so because they are habituated and 
trained to appreciate it, but this is “ caviare” 
to others whose best is of another standard ; 
but every one assuredly gives the best price 
for the best of that which he esteems. 

It would strike us as both unreasonable and 
tyrannical, if any body of men should resolve 
to force others weaker than themselves, who 
might prefer black, to purchase and swallow 
white bread (change in tastes are only gradu- 


| ally effected), yet this is very like the course 


pursued by those who fancy they have the 


| power of transforming the people’s by the 
‘touch, as it were, of the magic wand—their 


veto. 

The greatest care ought to be observed lest 
in meddling obstructions be thrown in its way : 
while society is in a healthy condition it must 
be progressive. Let every one be ready to 
supply oil to the wheels of the advancing 
chariot. W. C. Tuomas. 





Heatru or Towns.—At Hull, Sunderland, 
Hartlepool, Newport, Droitwich, Chelten- 
ham, ‘Taunton, Witham, and elsewhere, steps 
are being taken for the extension of the pro- 


i visions of the Health Bill to the respective 
| localities. We have already noted the like 


commendable proceeding with regard to 
Whitehaven, Portsea, Bedford, Gateshead, 
Cambridge, Ely, Worcester, Birmingham, &c. ; 
so that the Act seems to be desired and appre- 
ciated in all quarters. At Bristol a determina- 
tion has been expressed zealously to second 
the directions of the Board of Health, but the 
citizens have yet to express their opinion of 
the Health Bill as applicable to Bristol. Dr. 
Southwood Smith has Leen appointed ¢he 
Medical Member of the General Board of 
Health. 

A Greek Cuurcn at Lonpon Wau 
is in course of erection, there being a sufficient 
number, it appears, of Greeks, or members of 
the Greek church, now resident in London, 
not only to build, but te cccupy such an 








no other standard than itself; the true stan- 


edifice, 
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THE STUDY OF PERSPECTIVE. 


At a period when a taste for art is diffused 
amongst the masses by means of the many 
exhibitions and collections of pictures, both 
public and private, aided, indeed, by individual 
munificence, it becomes incumbent upon the 
schools and professors of art to call in the aid 
of science in assisting the development of that 
taste by throwing open the portals of know- 
ledge, and rendering art-education accessible 
to all who seek it. 

Drawing is esteemed a pleasing and requisite 
appendage to a liberal education; but Per- 
SPECTIVE, which is a key to a knowledge of 
drawing, or, if I may so term it, a lantern in a 
dark and difficult road, is too often neglected, 
and the student is left to his own resources for 
fathoming the laws whereby forms change 
their character according to the position in 
which they are viewed. A modern author has 
said justly—‘“ The art of perspective is a 
branch of knowledge very rarely cultivated, | 
from the prevailing idea that’it is useful only 
to architects and some few artists, and that it 
is in no way recreative or instructive as an 
accomplishment.” The same author adds 





further—“ That this notion evidently arises 
from the art being misunderstood.” ‘“ Draw- | 
ing receives but half its share of importance, 
and merits a much higher value than is popu- | 
larly assigned to it, for besides the amusement 
it affords, it is, when taught on principle, a | 
source of extensive knowledge.” ‘The object 
of the artist or draughtsman is to delineate 
forms in two ways,—first, simply by their di- 
mensions, or geometrically ; secondly, by their 
appearances or variation of those dimensions 
in appearance when viewed by a person from 
some chosen position, and hence called perspec- 
tive, and that part of optics which applies 
to representation. Artists whose profession it 
is to delineate these forms, and connoisseurs 
who would aspire to judge of the correctness 
of their productions, ought to possess a know- 
ledge of the principles of perspective, to make | 
their judgment of any value. 

From the number of works on perspective, 
many of them differing in principles, their | 


difficult nomenclature, mixed up with much | 


irrelevant matter, and not unfrequently pecu- 
| 








ness stand the works of Hogarth. You will, by 
studying his pictures, see the attention that he 
paid to his back-grounds and all the minor 
accessories which make up a picture: his 
perspective in particular is, with few exceptions, 
worthy of imitation by artists of the present 
day. There is no slovenliness masked by a 
slap-dash execution; nothing of the careless 
“that will do” system ; but all is care, atten- 
tion, and knowledge, and that, too, at a time 
when the laws of perspective were not so well 
understood as at present. Look also at the 
works of John Martin, the illustrator of 
Milton : see the power he possessed in compo- 
sition, dependent entirely on his knowledge of 
perspective. The great Turner, Calcott, Con- 
stable, Stanfield, Roberts, and Danby, all of 
these are masters of its laws, and mark the 
results in their hands. I trust with these ex- 
amples before your eyes you will allow no 
difficulty to stop your onward course, and that 
you will not rest satisfied until you have laid 
the foundation of a thorough and complete 
knowledge of perspective. The first steps are, 
I admit, difficult, and demand a considerable 
amount of patient and untiring energy, without 
which success itself is deprived of half its 
pleasure; but the rewards are amply worth a 
struggle, and I both sincerely hope and con- 
fidently trust, that the majority of my hearers 


| will perpetuate their fame in such memorials 


of their genius as shall win golden opinions 
from all the patrons of our delightful art. 

The specific elements of form or contour 
are simply two—i. e. straight and curved lines, 
and from the combinations of these two arise 
the infinity of forms which every moment 
present themselves to our notice. Objects are 
conveyed to the eye of the untutored in their 
abstract and not perspective form. A square, 
for instance, when viewed by such a spectator, 
is conveyed to the mind as a perfect square; 
but the futored eye sees it foreshortened, or 
with three parts of its dimensions less than 
the other, 7. e. in perspective. This will be 
more apparent by a reference to circles in per- 
spective, parallel to the horizon, the diagrams 


| of which are truly worked. You will then see 


the changes which take place in their form : for 
instance, when situated immediately in front of 
the spectator, it (the circle) is a somewhat 


liar crotchets of their authors, the student has | gymmetrical form; but placed either to the 


much difficulty in deciding what system to | sight or left of the spectator, you will observe 
follow, and from the numerous obstacles im- | that one side of the figure is depressed or ele- 


peding his way, as also for want of a little | vated, according as it is placed above or below 
judicious instruction, becomes disgusted with | ¢he horizontal line. 

the supposed difficulties,—neglects that which | 
ought to have been the primary cause of his | 
education,—and rests upon the questionable 
veracity of his eye for the correctness of his 
delineations. 


This, together with the elongation of the 
circle, was for many years a matter of dispute; 
| but the application of the prism, by Dr. Wol- 
| laston, to drawing, shows the truth of the 

The generally superficial character of lec- | theory. ms: caine me ; mechanical 
tures leaves some amount of thought and | apparatus called the pantograph diagraph, 
labour to be performed by the student by means of which the most complicated de- 
ois wiilies ts Gaus Wesel cate of Ge SO either architectural or sculptural, can be 
science. The lecturer, therefore, stands | correctly reduced to any scale, and that tooin 
in the position of a pioneer to a more ex- | beautifal ee : 
tended knowledge, dependent upon the in-| _On looking at the astragal of a capital, you 
dustry and intelligence of the student him- | Will see that the sides of the circle are consi- 
self; and those who wish to perfect them- | derably depressed on the side nearest the eye 
selves in this art, if they meet with difficulties, | of the spectator. ‘The same remarks apply to 
must seek the assistance of an able professor, | domes. These, from being usually consider- 
from the circumstance of its being next to | ably above the horizontal line, are seriously 
impossible to convey a complete knowledge of | affected by the position from which they are 
the art in all its intricacies in a limited course | viewed. Hence the necessity, that all those 
of lectures, which shall be at once erudite and | whose profession it is to delineate form should 
popular. | be intimately acquainted with the laws of per- 

I have now come to that part of my discourse | spective, particularly architects, since a just 
at which I feel it incumbent on me to address | appreciation of their designs would greatly 
a few words to the young members of the | depend upon the perspective views of those 
school,—to those aspiring spirits who, within | designs being correctly executed. 
the walls of this institution, replete as it iswith | Important as these laws are to the painter, 
everything that can forward their progress, | they are equally deserving the attention of the 
inay be laying the foundation of a-knowledge | engraver, as the latter labours under the dis- 
that may eventually lead to a well-earned, | advantage of the want of colour. Having merely 
widely-spread, and undying reputation. Sir | lines, in addition to light and shade, where- 
Joshua Reynolds has said :—‘ Nothing is | with to describe contour and surface, it is 
denied to well-directed exertion ;” to which he | necessary that he should be intimately ac- 
might have added, “ that which is worth doing | quainted with perspective, without which he 
at all, is worth doing well,” or at least as well | will never be sure that he is not placing his 


' as you possibly can. The truth of these | lines in such a manner as to form the anti- 


dogmas will be the more apparent upon ex- | thesis of that which he really wishes. In fine, 
amining the creations of those men of genius | there is no branch of the arts in which per- 
who have long since mingled with their | spective is not a valuable auxiliary, and the 
kindred dust, but the memory of whom sur- | necessity for its study cannot be too much 
vives, and will survive as long as their works | insisted upon. Most authors have divided 


~ exist for our admiration and example. Re- | perspective into two parts—linear and aerial. 
» ferring to our own English school, how pre- | The latter I entirely discard, as it is exclu- 
_ eminent for industry, observance, and careful- | sively the property of light and shade. In 








the place of this I would divide perspective 
into three parts, viz. :— 

1. Parallel perspective, or where the objects 
to be delineated are parallel to the plane of the 
picture. 

2. Oblique, or where the objects are situated 
at a less angle than 90° to the plane of the 
picture. And, 

3. The theory of shadows. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN THE OLD 
CHURCH AT HACKNEY. 

Few parish churches have contained such a 
numerous assemblage of monuments of va- 
rious kinds, as appear to have belonged to 
this church, originally dedicated to St. Augus- 
tine, and whose former site is indicated by the 
tower, which was allowed to remain when the 
new church was built in another part of the 
present extensive churchyard. 

Different causes have produced the disap- 
pearance of such memorials, the chief of which 
may be held to have been the reluctance of the 
authorities to introduce in their new edifices 
any kind of materials which bore the marks of 
time or former fashions, however interesting 
they might be from their associations, or valu- 
able on account of their data or historical 
reference. Stowe, Weever, and other old 
authors have preserved an account of such 
monuments as remained in the old church at 
their time, as well as of some others which 
had been removed or been obliterated ; and, 
among these, there were several appertaining 
to noble names and distinguished personages. 
In reference to the latter, it appears remark- 
able that several of them should have been 
wholly lost within little more than a century 
after the date of their erection. The monument 
of Henry, Lord Percy, who died in 1537, and 
which appears among the desiderata chronicled 
by Weever, is an example. Another, the 
memorial of one belonging to a more humble 
class, contained the effigy, in brass, of Alice 
Ryder, represented with a milk-pail on her 
head: she appears to have been a ‘ milk-wife,’ 
and is said to have obtained great wealth by 
the sale of her commodity, in the city, and 
became a great benefactress to the church ; but 
neither her merits nor the singularity of her 
monument had proved sufficient to secure its 
duration. Her epitaph was contained in the 
following rugged couplet :— 

‘* For the sowl of Allis Ryder of your charite 

Say a paternoster and an ave.”’ 

Another epitaph indicates an author strongly 
addicted to a quibble; it ran as follows :— 

‘* Jone Onely, the onely most faithful wife of 
John Onely, of Warwickshire, esquire, to whose 
soul the onely Trinity be merciful. Amen. She 
dyed 1525.” 

The inscription, “ Here lies Jone Curteys, 
the daughter of Shordych, anno 1399,” 
induced Stowe to conceive that the probable 
residence of the father of the lady here men- 
tioned was that old house near Well-street, in 
this parish, called Shore, or Shoreditch- place, 
and which has been ascribed by tradition as 
having been the residence of the celebrated 
Jane Shore, whose portrait was preserved in 
the house to support the tradition. A monu- 
ment to Sir John Shoreditch formerly existed 
in the church. 

Among the few ancient monuments which 
have been preserved in the modern church, is 
a fine brass, containing the effigy of Chris- 
topher Urswick, formerly vicar of this parish, 
who was likewise almoner to Henry the Seventh, 
an ecclesiastic of high attainments, and an 
eminent benefactor to this parish; likewise, a 
curious little brass to Hugh Johnson, repre- 
senting that divine in the act of expounding 
from the pulpit. 

Iam not aware how I became possessed of 
the impression that I should find a brass in the 
old tower remaining, but being accidentally 
in Hackney, and having such an impression, 
I procured admittance, and, with the assist- 
ance of the sexton, who was aware of its 
whereabouts, removed a quantity of rubbish, 
by which the object of our search was covered 
up, so as to examine it and to procure a 
rubbing, which was not done without trou- 
ble, for the brass and the stone in which 
it is inlaid were redolent with the damp 
and filth of the noisome and abominable 
nook in which it had been buried, among 
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' 
rotten planks and other unwholesome matters 
to the gravedigger’s sanctum sance | 


This civil functionary, while giving | 
i ready 1, hkewise 
he informed me, ia" under a { 
lation of similar base refuse at: found. 

anoth corner of the same tower ; 
not rving, | was « pliges i to leave to another | 
opportunity the task of uncovering it. | 
Respecting this large brass, I have consulted | 
the hors above quoted, with some others, | 
but e not succeeded in discovering any | 
des ion of it in the lists presery red in their 
WI The date upon the monument itself | 





is 1545, a period of no great antiquity in | 
: but from the omission of any 
mention of it on his p irt, it would seem not 


only to have bee none of those which had dis- j 





y | » } 4 hut that ¢he mem v 

tppeareda b his vune, jut that the memory 
: . a 7 v4) 

of it nad iKkewise gone into OvLVION, Neither 

have I been able to discover, so far as I have 


zone, the name of John Lymsey in the account 

of such as have been benefactors to the church, 
: ° - 

‘ise among those who have held 





n the parish, or have taken a part in its 
affairs, although from the appearance of th¢ 
effig and the heraldi insignia it 1s to be pre : 
sumed that they could not have appertained to | 
iny insignificant person. But as it is not 
shewn in the legend that John Lymsey him- 
self was buried in the church, it may be con- 

ived that he himself belonged to anothe: 
parish, and that the monument was placed by 
the testamentary direction of his widow, who 
may have removed hither, and the date of 
whose demise is not recorded. 

Again, it is possible that the monument | 
itself might have been removed hither on the 
decay or demolition of some other church, | 
1s in the case of the monument of Hugh Platt, 
brought from the old chapel at Highgate, and | 
set up in the church of St. Pancras, with this 
difference, that the one has been carefully | 
preserved and twice restored by the piety of | 
the heads of St. John’s College, Cambridge, | 
n he was a benefactor in the lands still 





apy 
while in the case of Lymsey, supposing its | 
removal, his memorial has been put by in | 
neglect. 

I have been moved to the above inquiries | 
and speculations in order that I might be | 
enabled to substantiate as far as I might the | 
expediency of an endeavour to rescue this | 
brass from the obscurity and decay to which 
it is li * le in its present situation, With this 
view, | should have considered that such a plea | 


woul ] have been greatly enhanced had I suc- | 





om 
in or tig 


ventioned another | disfigured the walls of Trinity Chapel, in St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, a mural painting was | 


| behind the figure; and underneath, the words 


| On proceeding further with the search, an altar 


| must have been coated with plaster and white- 


| and can compete with any work extant. 


ianother; which arrangement is continued 


. . 1 ' ¢ 
ining to that college in Kentish-town, | ' 


| most highly illuminated. 
| formerly 


| coloured than the other parts of the work, if | 


| off, and other mutilated portions, such as pin- | 
| nacles, bosses, finials, &c., were found built 


DISCOVERIES AT ST. CUTHBERT’S 
CHURCH, WELLS. 


On removing the whitewash which has long ! 


. . ! 
It represents the Saviour in the act of | 


shield with the five wounds emblazoned, and 
the following inscription :— 


1.H.S. M.C.Y. 


running horizontally in rows, as a diaper 


SALVATOR MUNDL, 
in large Lombardic characters. 
A window (in the sereen separating the 
lrinity from the adjoining chapel), containing | 
tracery of very beautiful design, was also found. | 





was disclosed to view (which for many years | 

} . + . i 
wash), of design and workmanship which, ac- | 
cording to the Bristol Mirror, which is our 
authority in this case, may challenge com- | 
parison with the most elaborate portions of 


LL? 


Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, 


; 
This discovery may be considered to in- | 
clude two altars, one in the chapel of the north | 
aisle, and the other in the south; the northern | 
' 

| 


| one being far superior to the corresponding 


one on the opposite side. 


The former consists of five arched compart- 


| ments of equal height: in the centre one the 


| others. Each compariment is slightly recessed, 


; ; | 
span of the arch is of a greater width than the 
| 
and contains two canopied niches, one above | 

| 


throughout the five divisions. The recesses | 
are flanked by buttress-work of the most | 
graceful and slender description, which chiefly | 
form the dividing members of each compart- | 
ment. 

The buttress-work carries a complete mass 
of crocket pinnacles, that, through their in- 
ricacy, present to the eye a lace-like effect. 
Che work is of the best period of the Perpen- 
dicular style, and the whole of it has been 
The niches, which 
have a blue ground diapered with gold stars, 
contained figures, more highly 





we may judge from the remaining fragments, | 
which, with the canopies that had been sawn | 


in, as rubble, in the niches, so as to form a 


flush surface on the plastering, &c.” 


eeeded some association between | : ‘ ’ 

the name which it retain. and the history or| In the chancel, on removing the carved 
transactions of its locality. But I do not | pauel-work which surrounded the altar at this | 
assert that I have by any means made an | part of the church, sedilia were disclosed, of 


ury in this direction, having oniy | 





ght be cons ide red 
mish the required information, but 


wuthors as mi 





with mit any research in connection with the | 


armorial bearings as they appear on the three 
remaining shields, nor any inquiry into colla- 
teral sources of discovery. 


The b 





ass, being boldly executed, has r 

‘p, and capable of being restore: 
yy replacing the colouring matter, and 
the rivets in some parts where they 
and, moreover, should the 
the legend be discovered in 
any a ccount of the Hackne y monuments which 


ad 
} 
; 
i 


> 





The brass is inlaid in a fine slab of Purbeck 


tone,—a thing of some value in itself, and 
which is capable of being fresh faced 
moderate cost. 

Upon the considerations, I have thrown 


together in a hasty way these notes, with the 


view of obtaining ‘the removal of this ancient | 
monument from its present obscure place, and | 


uch restorations as | ote ouched upon 
ng it worthy of a situation in the present 
church, } W. ArcHER 





NI 





may have escaped my notice, oy restoring 
that. the moanumen nav he re | 
that, the monument may be re ndered as com- | 
plete as when newly done. 


| oeval with the rest of the building. On re- 


| moving a panel on the opposite side, there was | 
| discovered a priest’s door, similar to that found | 
| two years since in the Ladye Chapel of the | 
Cathedral. Alsoa piscina, with credence table, 
which bears marks of illumination, as did also 
the sedilia. 


The journal we have quoted properly urges 
| the inhabitants of Wells not to allow the church 
| any longer to remain in its present state, but | 
| forthwith to restore it. | 
| ‘Although a church-rate for this purpose 

has of one been re fused, may we not hope that 
these discoveries will turn the tide of popular | 
fec eg an d that the beautiful as well as the 
| useful may be considered worthy concomitants | 
| of the house of God, and conseq juently, of our 


| wich on a late occasion: —‘ I see not why taste 
| in all its branches—why sculpture—painting — 
| those blessed gifts of God, should be cast aside 
when speaking of religion, and should not be 
used to God Almighty’s glory.’ ”’ 





| ARCHMOLOGICAL. — The West Norfolk 
Archeological Society me on ednesday 
week, when the Rey. C. Bo f D. ) wnheta, 


| read a paper on No “folk brasse s, and a window 
4 

stained glass, the work of e Rev. Arthur 

Moore. of \i aip hk : Was ¢ ed. ——T' ne 


Q 
atumulus at Peasholm, supposed to contain 
any valuable relies. 





j ‘ A ° i co 1dene 
but time | preaching, with an angel above, bearing a | ynfiden 


consideration? We cannot do better than | | the greater part of the railway property. 
, | again refer to a speech of the Bishop of Nor- 


Scarborough Society lately proc meee to open | 


ALLEGED RAILWAY MISMANAGEMENT. 


Tue chairmen of the London and North- 
Western, the London and South-Western, and 


'the Great Western, had private conferences 


lately on the best means of restoring lost 
in railway property, and improv- 


ing its market value. From the little that 


transpired from a meeting at which even direc- 


tors and secretaries were studiously excluded, 
it appeared that a cordial understanding had 
been come to, that no further responsibilities 
of any kind were to be incurred, that every 
measure which the law allowed was to be adopted 
to raise the market value of railway stock, by 
securing better dividends for shareholders, and 
that fewer trains were to be run on each line. 
Herepath declares that it is to mismanage- 


| ment and overreaching on the part of the rail- 


way administration itself that public confidence 


| has been so far withdrawn, a circumstance 


which reduces the want of confidence and the 
dread of danger on the part of the share- 


| broking public to the very same cause to 


which we have so often shown that not only 
the dread of danger and the want of confidence 


| onthe part of the railway travelling public, 
' but their broken limbs and victimized lives 
| must chiefly be attributed, namely, to the mis- 


inanagement and the self-overreaching, self- 
ruinous ‘economy’ of the railway directory 
in regard to everything necessary for the 


| public safety that would imvolve, even tem- 
| porarily, anything like money out of pocket, or 


additional cost or outlay voluntarily paid. 

‘* The following startling facts,’’ says Herepath, 
‘‘demand the serious attention of railway share- 
holders, and show the fearful state to which the rail- 


| way property in the United Kingdom has been 


brought by the overreaching manner in which its 
administration has been conducted :— 

The capital expended on railways now open for 
traffic, stated in the traffic-table of the journal, 
amounts to 148,400,000/. : deducting 17,200,000/., 
the amount stated by the Railway Companies in 
their last half-yearly reports to be unproductive, 
it leaves a productive capital of 131,200,000/. The 
revenue from traffic on the railways representing 
this capital, during the past half-year, amounted 
to 4,722,719/. and the working expenses to 
2,341,770/., leaving a profit of 2,380,949/., or 1.81 
per cent., for the half-year, on that capital. 

Of the 131,200,0007. mentioned, there is 

23,810,000/. representing the capital of lines which 
pay no dividend, some of which have not been many 
months in operation; the traffic, however, during 
the last half-year amounted to 376,244/., and the 
working expenses to 241,033/. leaving a profit on 


| capital for half-year of 135,2112., or 0.50 per cent. 


Deducting the capital expended on the non- 


| paying dividend lines (23,810,000/.), and the traffic 
| receipts and working expenditure belonging thereto, 
the sum of 107,390,000/. will remain as the aggre- 


gate capital of the dividend-paying lines, with traffic 


Bye | receipts for the past half-year of 4,346, ane , and a 
}a plain though good design, and evidently | 


working expenditure of 2,100,737/., showing a pro- 
fit from all sources, excepting balances of preceding 
accounts, of 2,245,738/., or of 2.09 per cent. for 
the past half-year. These facts speak for them- 
selves, and prove that public confidence in railway 


| management has had at least some grounds for 


| being shaken. Itis no matter how skilful the great 
railway men may be, how honourable, or how rich ; 
| the tendency of their management for the past three 
years has not only been to seriously jeopardise the 
property of those who are compelled to pay up 
3,000, 0002. in calls every month, but by means of 
amalgamations and leases to bring down dividends of 
good trunk lines from 8 and 10 per cent. per an- 
num to less than half th hat amount. Here is no 
| theory, but absolute practice, and the result of 
overreaching mismanagement. Things, it would 
seem, must be much worse before they get better ; 
the calls are made month after month, as if nothing 
was the matter, to the injury, if not destruction, of 
Upwards 
| of 25,600,000/. have been called upon railways in 
the united kingdom during the present year, and 
about 31,000,000/. were called up last year; and as 
the Directors of the Railway Companies are autho- 
rised by Parliament to call up at least 170,000,000/. 
more, the same course will, it is to be feared, go on 
until some awful crisis puts a stop to these calls, or 
| until the whole is involved in one common ruin. 
There are men who will no doubt gain much by 
these heavy transactions, have their ambitious objects 
| promoted, and their wealth increased ; but the great 
mass of railway sharehol ders s must feel the effect of 
these great « | erations, and lose there Dy to a con- 
i siderable extent. Should railway Directors con- 
tinue their present overwhelming management, 
there is no telling where the line of r ilway depre- 
ciation will stop.”’ 





The Times, too, makes a grave charge o! 


‘another sort against this same management. 
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‘¢ Where is this to end ?’’ says the city article. 
‘‘ This very question tells the whole history of 
the mischief. Each man asks it of his neighbour, 
and neither can give the slightest clue to its solu- 
tion. The ‘ balance-sheet’ of a railway company 
has now no more effect than a sheet of waste paper, 
and as it would be perfectly easy to give accounts 
which would make everything perfectly clear, and 
these accounts are not given, it is naturally inferred 


meron rar car na — 





CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


| restorations are at length nearly completed. 


erected. 





The tower is to be restored, and a 
new stone wall is to enclose the churchyard, 


Ar Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge, the | which will be returfed. Two pairs of wrought- 


iron gates are being executed at Derby under 


In course of the repairs a number of arches | the direction of Mr. Henry J. Stevens, archi- 


have been found concealed behind clumsy 
| masses of brickwork and plaster. 
ginal fabric is now again developed. 


| 


The ori- | Without levying a rate. 
The | butor is the Rev. Jas. Spurrell, who provides 


tect, and 1,800/. will, in all, be expended, 


The principal contri- 


that the market would not be benefited bythe prospect | window at the east end is new in material, the munificent sum of 7901, although only a 
they would indicate, and hence that, although the though not in design. This and the other sojourner, who, In passing by, says the Leices- 
end cannot be known, there is a certainty, at all windows are to be filled with stained glass, | ¢r Journal, like the good Samaritan, pitied 
and the square panels of the lofty roof deco- | the destitute condition of the village, and has 
rated with rose and crown. Unfortunately a done what he could to supply the deficiency of 


events, that it has not yet been reached. The public 
hear of meetings of the heads of the leading lines to 
devise means to stay the ruin. There is only one 
measure wanted, and that is the publication of 
accounts that shall be unmistakeable. So long as 
such statements are kept back, there can only be an 
increase of distrust. Several months back the com- 
panies resisted the appointment of a public auditor. 
Had it taken place, it is probable the end would by 
this time have been arrived at. As it is, it may 
easily be seen that until the books of each concern 
shall have been thoroughly sifted by some wholly 
unbiassed person or persons independent of the Di- 
rectors, paid expressly for their work, and with a 
professional reputation at stake upon its accuracy, 


it must be vain to hope for any permanent mitiga- | 


tion of the chronic terror that now prevails.’’ 

On this profit and loss, accounting and 
shareholding subject, we do not mean to offer 
any opinion of our own: we only regret the 
present state of things as it affects the building 


trades generally, and the poor working men | 


and their fa:nilies in particular. Swindon, we 
perceive, is at present a centre of incipient 
emigration, in place of, as heretofore, a grow- 
ing conflux of railway industry and enterprise ; 
and it is but too likely that there will be other 
Swindons of this sort shortly, if matters do not 
rapidly amend, 





THE ABUSE OF THE ARCH. 

Sir,—The origin of the arch appears to be, 
where it will ever rest, in obscurity. Much 
learning and research, for very many years, 
have been brought to bear on the subject, 
without being able to define its first appli- 
cation. Successive accidental discoveries of 
the works of remote ages serve but to render 
the exact epoch (if it had but one) more am- 
biguous; whereas, it is 
people may have applied and discarded it. 


That the Egyptians did not know of its appli- | 
cation we have no positive knowledge, and | 


must not be guided in our conjecture by not 
finding it in those wondrous structures, the 
Pyramids, which have 
‘* outlived their maker’s name,’’ 

but rather attribute their present preservation 
to the discretion which omitted putting so 
destructive an engine in what were intended 
for durable monuments. ‘That the Greeks did 
not employ it in their temples and palaces is 


tolerably certain, but their knowledge of dy- | 


namical geometry forbids the ban of their 
ignorance of its use; and the state of their 


ruins, at the present day, plainly shews it is | 
the vengeful hand of man, with his desolating | 


ravages, that hath aided time in hastening 
their destruction. On the contrary, we ob- 
serve, with regard to the Roman structures, a 
powerful stimulus to decay, by the introduction 
of that wedge of destruction, the arch. That 
the Romans were, like the Goths, driven to it 
by the nature of their materials, I doubt; 
Gothic architecture being the doctrine of 
building with small stones, which cannot 
apply to the Romans, seeing they had, at the 
period of their erecting, the resources of the 
Greek quarries in addition to their own; nor 
need we go thus far in comparison, as the size 
of materials used would construct 
Grecian style. 

If we now leave its origin, and say a few 
words on its application, we may observe the 
arch is, of course, very useful in certain places, 
but when misapplied, is not only useless, but 
dangerous, as nine out of ten of the corner 
houses of the streets of London can testify : 
indeed, the thrusting of the arch, with the 
expansion and contraction of materials, pushes 
out what it can never recover; and when the 
lateral bonding is not sufficient to restrain the 


arch, sooner or later the building becomes | 
bulged, and its strength impaired ; so that the | 


probable different | 


| June, 1847. 
in the | 


portion of the nave, adjoining the master’s 


lodge, was converted at some former period | 
into students’ rooms—a fact recently ascer- | 


tained. ‘Towards the east, however, the 
chapel, has been enlarged; and a new aisle 
erected on the original foundation of that part 
of the building ———A painted window, the 
gift of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M.P., and his 
wife, has been erected in St. Lawrence’s 
Church, Reading. St. Osmund’s Roman 





church accommodation. The new church 
of St. Paul, at Shepley, parish of Kirkburton, 
near Huddersfield, was lately consecrated ; 
and on Tuesday week the new church at 
Healey, parish of Masham, was also conse- 
crated—both by the Bishop of Ripon. The 
Healey church has been built chiefly at the 
expense of Mr. O. V. Harcourt, owner of the 
parish of Masham, and from a design by 
Mr. L. E. B. Lamb, architect, in the decorated 





Catholic Church, at Salisbury, opened on 6th | Gothic style, with a small lantern in the centre, 


inst., is in the early decorated style, with nave, 


at west end. 


| sacristy, at south side of chancel. 
pulpit, and font are of stone, carved, the two 
former relieved by painting and gilding. The 


windows in chancel and Lady Chapel are 


| Birmingham. Chancel and chapel are sepa- 
| rated from nave and aisle by oak screens. 
| The chancel roof is panelled, painted, and 
| gilt. The body of the charch is filled with 
| low open benches. The exterior is of flint, 
| with stone quoins. Mr. Pugin was the 
| architect. ‘The accommodation is for 300: es- 
| timated cost between 2,000). and 3,000/. 
| The new church of St. John the Evangelist, on 
| the Clee-hill, Cleobury Mortimer, was conse- 
| crated on 6th instant by the Bishop of Here- 
| ford. It is of white sandstone, in a plain un- 

ornamented style, with a single centre aisle and 

a gallery at the west end, and accommodation 
| for 300. Our authority observed at the con- 
| secration a numerous host of ladies and gentle- 
/men whom he very pointedly names, but he 
| does not appear to have been able to ‘observe’ 





| such insignificant individuals as the architect 
or builder: indeed, he states that the church 
was commenced by the late Thomas Botfield, 
| Esq., and finished by his widow, Mrs. Bot- 
| field, of Hopton Court, the latter of whom 
| he observed, though not the former. 
|The Bishop’s Chapel, at Wells, is being 
| restored. ‘The bosses of the roof have been 
cleaned; and Mr. Bell, of Bristol, artist in 
stained glass, is engaged on a west window. 
The design of all is plain diaper work of 
entwined ivy and vine leaves, and other orna- 
ments taken from old models. In Lower 
Easton Church, two small windows, painted 
by the same artist, have been lately put up at 
| the west entrance. Abbots’ Leigh Church 
is being restored, the north side having been 
entirely destroyed by the late fire. An east 
| and other windows are shortly to be put up. 
Trowbridge Church has been opened 
| after a general restoration. A large east per- 
| pendicular window has been inserted. It 
| was a gift of Miss Waldron, of Bristol. 
| The Darcy aisle of All Saints’ Church, Maldon, 
| has lately been enriched by the insertion of a 
| memorial window of painted glass, designed 
| and executed by Clutterbuck, of Stratford. 




















The organ gallery is over the | 


The church of Holy Trinity, Wicker parish, | 
| Sheffield, was consecrated during the past | 


week. ‘The foundation-stone was laid on 30th 


Flockton, Lee, and Flockton, of Sheffield, 
architects. ‘There are neither nave, arches, 
nor columns. A gallery is supported by cast- 
iron pillars. The east window is stained, by 
Messrs. Drury, of Sheffield. There are seats 
for nearly 1,000. ‘The internal dimensions are 
as follows :—Area, 65 feet by 474 feet; height 
to square, 30 feet ; from floor to ridge, 45 feet ; 
| chancel, 20 feet by 104 feet. Entire outlay 
|about 6,0001.,—site and old buildings cost- 
ing about 1,500/., and church 4,500/. Messrs. 
J. and J. Ridall are the contractors. 
Thurmaston Church has been enlargedand 








more we revert to the old Greek system of | otherwise improved. The old church contained 
lateral girders and vertical pressure, the greater | 135 sittings. The present edifice provides sit- 


stability we shall have in our buildings. 
I am, Sir, &c., eS 


tings for 504 persons, four-fifths free. A new 
organ, built by G. M. Holdich, has been 


The building is of plain early | 
English architecture, from a design by Messrs. | 


| and a lofty spire. 
chancel, south aisle, chapel at east and tower | Painted—the east by Sir Robert Frankland 
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| modate about 200 


Three of the windows are 


Russell, Bart., and the west and north by 


The altars, | Mr. Lamb. The open and ornamental roof, 


the stalls, pulpit, and reading desks, screen, 
and communion-table, are of English oak. The 
total cost, it is said, will be nearly 2,000/. 





filled with stained glass, by Hardman, of | St Mary's Church, Birthwaite, was opened on 


4th inst. It stands a few hundred yards from the 
Windermere Railway station, and will accom- 
persons. ‘The style of 
architecture is pointed gothic, superintended 
by the Rev. J. A. Addison, at whose sole ex- 
pense the church has been built and endowed. 
Saint Mark’s (Unitarian) Chapel, Castle- 
terrace, Edinburgh, which has been closed for 
about three years, in consequence of the opera- 
tions of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway 
Company, by tunnelling underneath, and en- 
dangering the stability of the building, has 
been inspected by architects, and at their 
suggestion strengthened and repaired. Jt was 
re-opened on 24th ult. 








DECORATION OF THE THEATRE 
ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Tue Haymarket Theatre, which opened for 
the season on Saturday night, has long re- 
quired re-decoration ; and with Mr. Webster’s 
usual enterprise, he appears to have determined 
to do it effectually, for which purpose he availed 
himself of the skill of Mr. Sang, while the 
general alterations were placed under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. Manby. Through 
absence from town, we are unable yet to offer 
an opinion on the result, but give the following 
particulars of the works done. ‘The lobbies 
are all of a, cool green colour, with crimson 
lines round the doors. Backs have been added 
to all the seats in the circle. The ugly square 
columns which formerly impeded the view 
from the corner-boxes are replaced by the 
former palm-tree stems of white and gold. 
Increased ventilation has been provided. The 
general tone of the house is cream-colour and 
gold. In the ceiling and proscenium alone 
some artistic decoration is attempted. The 
pervading tint of the ceiling is an aerial blue, 
intermingled with gold, and ornamental and 
figurative painting. In the spandrels of the 
four corners are depicted the “‘ Seasons,” and 
there is a group of “ Tragedy ” and “ Comedy” 
in the centre of the proscenium. 

The columns which formerly encumbered the 
proscenium, and circumscribed the space on 
the stage, have been removed, and are re- 


placed by pilasters, decorated with a running 





pattern of the Indian cane, with its leaves 
entwined with bright flowers. 


A new drop has been painted by Mr. P. 
Phillips. The centre represents the church at 
Stratford, forming the centre of a screen of 
the period of the Renaissance architecture, 
surmounted by a bust of Shakspeare, and 
flanked on either hand by two groups of 
Tragedy and Comedy. 








CoMPETITION For Fireproor Sares.— 
Mr. Leadbeater, of 125, Aldersgate-street, 
City, has been the successful competitor for 
the eight large wrought iron fire-proof safes 
for her Majesty’s Ordnance department. 
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RENAISSANCE FOUNTAIN IN TOURS. | NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
ie : 

La Touraine is the part of France in which THe new buildings at Queen’s College, 
is found some of the most elegant speci- | Birmingham, are very near completion. ‘They | 
mens of the architecture of the Renaissence. | consist of a lecture theatre, chemical labora- | 
Charles VII., Louis XI., Louis XII., and | tory, anatomical room, large room for junior | 
Francis 1., made this province, which has | department, and additional apartments for | 
been called the garden of France, their retreat, | students. Tn the chapel a gallery has been 
and possessed various edifices there. For ex- | constructed for the use of the council, pro- 


ample,—the Chateau of Blois, with its gallery 
of the time of Louis XII.; the staircase of 
Francis I. ; and the old tower where Catherine 
de Medicis sought to read the stars.* 
other side of the Loire there is the Chateau o 
Chambord, distinguished by a forest of towers 
and turrets; also the Chateau of Amboise; 
and, further off, Chenonceaux, an elegant resi- 
dence, to which Catherine added a long gallery. 

At Tours there are several churches well 


c 
i 


worthy note, and many residences of the Re- | ( 
| plans, which have been prepared by Mr. D. R. | 


NASSARCE periods, to which reference has 
already been made in our pages. Quite ; 
dentally we stumbled on the fountain whic 
represented above. It is situated in the 
market-place, and is known as the fountain 
de Beaune, and while it is quaint and coquet- 
tish, displays a considerable amount of taste. 
The height of it is about 16 feet, and the dia- 
meter 12 feet. 
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| feSsors, &c., and a recess made for an organ. 
|The buildings comprise two sides of the in- 


} 


tended quadrangle, and are from the designs | 


of Messrs. Drury and Bateman.—The con- 


| tractors for the gaol at Birmingham have com- 


King Epmunp’s Oak.—The great oak in | 


Hoxne Wood, at which King Edmund the 
Martyr, according to tradition, was shot with 
arrows, lately fellto the ground; and at the 
depth of a foot within the bark, Mr. Smythies, 
agent to Sir Edward Kerrison, the proprietor, 
is said to have found an iron point, having the 
appearance of an ai row-head. 

* The restoration of this chateau was intrusted to M 
Duban, an able architect, and was nearly completed when 
the revolution occurred and ed the suspension of the 
works. A paper on this building, hy Mr, Crace, appeared 
some time since in our pages 









} 


for the remainder of which an extension of 
time till 9th December has been given.—— 
The Birmingham town council have formally 
consented to the erection of a set of public 
baths and washhouses in Kent-street. The 


Hill, and approved of, afford room for a large 
swimming bath, two ph 


FOUNTAIN, IN TOURS. 





| prison. 





| ventilated upon the plan of the model prison 
jat Pentonville. In the centre of the main 


building there is an octagonal hall, having on 
the top a dome, into which the foul air from 
all the flues will be received: from thence it 
will escape by a shaft through the roof. On 
the sides of this hall galleries will be affixed to 
each of the upper range of cells to afford a 
communication with other portions of the 
building. The chapel is on the first-floor of a 
portion of the old jail. ‘The interior will be on 
the plan of the chapel in the Pentonville 
‘The works are under the superinten- 


1am idence of Mr. Smith, the county surveyor. 
pleted more than 90 per cent. of their contract, 


inging haths (one for | 
] 
i 


males and one for females), fifty-one private | 


baths (thirty-six for males and fifteen for 
females), with vapour and shower-baths. In | 
the wash-houses there will be twenty-five 
stalls; and there are to be rooms for a cen- 
trifugal drying machine, drying closet, laundry | 
with mangles, sig private drying closets, resi- 
dences for superintendent and matron, com- 
mittee and waiting rooms. ‘The boiler-house | 


| will be placed under the drying closet, and the 


| sivestructure. ‘The 


shaft from the boiler flue will also serve as an 
extraction shaft toassist in ventilating the whole 
of the buildings, but will economise fuel. The 
arrangement of the plans is such as to 
admit of future extension, should it be re- 
quired. ‘The total expense, as appears from an 
estimate of the Council, will be about 10,0002. 
———The works of the new jail at Bedford are 
rapidly assuming the appearance of an exten- | 
vile will be warmed and | 


|} Dean Water 
| head Observer, now supply their customers 


The contractor is Mr. Parker, and the clerk of 
the works, Mr. Hollingsworth. The whole 
may he covered in by end of present month. 
——Upwards of fifty plans for the new ceme- 
tery at Leicester have been lodged. Street- 





| sweeping machines have been disused at Man- 





chester. ‘The national schools and master’s 
house at Farnsley, and the parsonage house, 
according to the Leeds Intelligencer, have 
been opened. The schools are in the Eliza- 
bethan style, from a design by Messrs. 

The Whittle 


Perkin and Backhouse. 
Company, says the Gates- 





from their new reservoirs. The quality 
of the water is excellent, and the flow con- 


| stant. There are five reservoirs—four for 
collection. ‘The fifth and largest is 16 acres in 


extent, 40 feet deep; contents, 14,175,875,065 
cubic inches, or 173,741,047 gallons. This 
supply will give about 500,000 gallons a-day 
throughout the year, and meet a consumption 
of 44 gallons per head per day. 





Tuames TunneLt.—The number of pas- 
sengers who passed through the Tunnel in the 
week ending October 7, was 15,947 ; amount 
of money, 66/. 8s, 11d. 
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CHURCH DOOR FROM RIO JANEIRO. 


Tue annexed engraving is a representation 
of the principal door of one of the churches, 
facing Palace-square, in the capital of the 
Brazils, and will serve to give some idea of the 
style of architecture prevailing there. It is 
chiefly sculptured in granite. The medallion 
containing the Virgin and Child is of marble, 
and the door, about § ft. wide, is of a dark 
grained native wood. The general effect is 
good. 





THE STUDY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND CHEMISTRY.* 


In this era of fast reading and superficial | 
though general acquirement, doubtless there | 


are would-be students who would fain have a 
railway route through the scientific district at 
large, by express train, ‘ going and returning 
in a day,’ and will therefore open such a cheap 


little treatise as the first of those just noted, in | 


the hope of finding the long looked for and 


awaited train announced at last; but the | 


bearings of the district are not yet surveyed— 
the mutual and precise relationships of the 


different principles, such as light, heat, | 


electricity, magnetism, and the mechani- 
‘al, geological, and gravitative forces, are 
not yet ascertamed—so that in place of 
one connected field of science, rationately 


or relationally traversed by a single great | 


trunk line of science, ramifying into all its 
natural and affinitive branches, we have 


what are yet much more like a multitude | 
of separate or isolate sciences conglomerated | 
into one heterogeneous mass, through which, | 
with the best of good will, no scientific guide | 
can possibly conduct the indolent student with | 


anything in the least like railway ease or 
speed. We hope to see the day when all the 


different sciences of light, heat, electricity, &c., | 


will be viewed as from a height, and almost at 


a glance, running on with explicable currency | 


from trunk to branch and branch to twig, and 
then we shall know why it is that all so differ 
and are yet all so identical, or at least related, 
that the one runs imperceptibly into the other, 
—and indeed we have a glimpse of the key, 
the map of the district and its surveys ; but as 
it is, the reader, as Mr. Tomlinson does not 
hesitate at once to preface, “‘ must be prepared 
to bestow a higher effort of mind in the 
perusal of the work than is required for the 
appreciation of a romance, or even of a treatise 
on popular science, as the term is often under- 
stood. He must be prepared to study the 
work, and not merely to glance over its pages. 
If he find it difficult on a first perusal, let him 
give it a second, or a third, and we may 
venture to assure him that his labour will not 
be misapplied.” 

Nevertheless, and minus all that levelling 
process not yet accomplished, this author has, 


we think, faithfully and well succeeded in his | 


expressed endeavour “to be to the reader 
who wishes to travel rapidly (by the best of 
vehicles, we would say, short of the locomotive) 


over the rich and broad domain of natural | 


philosophy, that, in some degree, which the 
guide is to the traveller.” 

At the close of his brief tour or sketch of 
these scientific provinces, the autbor of this 
little treatise says— 

“Should the young student who has followed 
us through this hasty sketch seek in vain for 
the moral of our story, and ask, ‘ What is the 
use of natural philosophy?’ we may reply by 
quoting Franklin’s answer to a similar inquiry, 


‘ What is the use of a new born infant?’ The | 
germs of all scientific research contain the | 


elements of future strength and usefulness. All 


our knowledge bears reference either to specu- | 


lation or to action, and hence may be divided 
into the theoretical and the practical. The 
first constitutes the natural basis of the second, 
and every branch of industry has derived in- 


estimable benefit from scientific theories. Who | 


could have supposed that the ancient Greek 
geometers, while speculating on the properties 
of the conic sections, would be of infinite ser- 


* Introduction to the Study of Natural 


Philosophy, for 


the use of beginners, by Charles Tomlinson (Weale, Hol- | 


born .—School Chemistry, or Practical Rudiments of the 
Science, by Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D., Master in 
Surgery of the University of Glasgow, Longman and Co., 
Paternoster-row), 


DOORWAY IN 














vice, after a long series of ages, in renovating 
the science of astronomy, and bringing the art 
| of navigation to a perfection which it would 

probably not have attained in our own day 
| but for the purely theoretical labours of Archi- 
medes and Apollonius; so that, as Condorcet 
beautifully remarks, ‘ the sailor who has been 
preserved from shipwreck by an accurate 
observation of the longitude, owes his life to a 
theory conceived two thousand years ago, by 
| men of genius who had in view only simple 
geometrical speculations.’ Hence we must 
never test the value of scientific discoveries by 
| their practical application. If not applicable 
now, they may become so hereafter, as the 
whole history of science proves. It is enough 
| for us that our highest intellectual capacities 
are trained and gratified by the study of 
natural laws, because, in proportion as we 
master them, we gain power over the material 
universe. Our knowledge, it is true, proceeds 
by slow and painful steps; it is constantly 
| obscured by error, doubt, and difficulty; but 
| there is this cheering influence connected with 
studies of this kind, that the more we know, 
| the less we have to remember; for in propor- 
| tion as knowledge is collected and generalized 
| into laws or principles, the greater is its sim- 





RIO JANEIRO. 








plicity: in proportion as we increase in rea 
knowledge, we increase in power ; for the fewer 
these principles are, the more general does 
each of them become, and therefore the more 


' extended in their application, and the more 


power must accrue from their knowledge.” 

The last-named author, Dr. Thomson, takes 
the student up where the first sets him down. 
“ The science of electricity,” says Mr. Tom- 
linson, “ necessarily leads the student into the 
domain of chemistry, where it is not our busi- 
ness to enter. It may, however, be desirable 
to endeavour to form a clear idea of the precise 
distinction between natural philosophy and 
chemistry. ‘The distinction is becoming every 
day less precise, for it is no longer possible to 
divide the book of nature into volumes and 
sections, and chapters, and deal them out to 
separate students for examination and inter- 
pretation.” 

For the sake, however, of affording here also, 
within our limited space, some little idea of 
Dr. Thomson’s work, we shall quote from the 
outset of his prefatorial remarks on this same 
distinction :—* It has been said by Bergmann, 
that Natural History, or the study of animals, 
plants, and minerals, teaches us the elemen- 
tary rudiments or alphabet of the great book 
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of nature; Natural Philosophy instructs us in 
spelling ; and Chemistry in reading distinctly. 
To serve as an introduction to such an im- 
portant science generally, and also to extend a 
knowledge of its practical elements among 
those who influence the studies of the nising | 
generation, are the objects of the present pub- | 
lication. The natural philosophy of the last | 
century included not only what is taught at | 
the present day under that title, but likewise | 
chemistry and astronomy. ‘The two latter 

have now become distinct sciences, but they 

no longer, as they formerly did, constitute part 

of the usual studies of the clerical and seho- 
lastic professions, although the phenomena of | 
which chemistry treats are of the most familiar | 
occurrence, and many of the laws which it | 
developes of constant domestic application. | 
These, too, afford easily appreciable proofs of | 
design. But if we desire examples of a more | 
sublime nature, we have only to consult the | 
details of inorganic chemistry, constituting the 
first part of the volume, to find evidence that 
the ultimate particles of matter, so minute as 
to weigh less than the billionth part of a grain, 
have been impressed with unvarying laws, and 
adjusted with skill so admirable, as to impel us 
to the literal conclusion of the saered writer, 
that the Divine Being has ‘ comprehended the 
dust of the earth in a measure, weighed the 
mountains in seales, and the hills in a balance.’ 
When we turn to vegetable chemistry, we 
learn that the same materials with which we 
become intimate in the mineral world, in one 
perpetual round, serve for the support and 
nourishment of all the plants which subsist 
upon the face of the globe. But the vegetable 
world, consisting merely of matter endowed 
with the power of nourishing itself, and with- 
out any nerves or sensibility, must be viewed 
as the garden of those beings to whom we 
afterwards proceed, where sense and intellect, 
in all their efficiency, discover the image of a 
Mighty Creator.” 

Mr. Tomlinson has very properly only at- 
tempted to excite an interest in the stud of 
principles, by making facts and details ri Rn 
dinate to this higher aim. Dr. Thomson—the 
inheritor of a name whose celebrity he will not 
diminish—has in his province made the con- 








densation of facts and details one of his main 
objects, and in order to attain to this end all 
the more completely, he has used in subsidiary 
matters a smaller type than even the very 
economical one in which the book principally 
appears. Within so small a space we do not 
believe that such a mass of important facts in 
chemistry was ever before accumulated, or 
rather condensed,—for the multiplicity is to be 
attributed much more to a careful and success- 
ful condensation than even to the mere 
economy of type. Both works are in other 
respects well got up; they are full of illus- 
trative cuts; and are very creditable to their 
respective publishers. 











ON THE LAW OF WAVES. 
A THEORY. 

THE waves, even of the deepest part of the 
ocean, must be limited by the rules of nature, 
the almighty power controlling into order all 
effects. 

Most persons who have been at sea, in reply 
to inquiries on this subject, generally say that 
the waves are sometimes “ mountains high,” | 
and that when in the hollow of them, the hull , 
and most of the rigging of vessels in the op- | 
posite lower wave are hidden by the intervening | 
elevated part. Many years since, a friend of 
mine refused a lucrative appointment in India, 
owing to a dread of sea-sickness, increased by | 
his having seen a picture by Turner of an | 
East-Indiaman, off the Cape of Good Hope, | 
represented upon a wave, at least as high as | 
Shooter’s-hill, | 

Now, from such accounts as can be depended | 
upon, the waves never rise more than about | 
30 feet above the common level, and sink to | 
the same extent. This description, I consider, 
proves that the effect of the strongest wind, 
aided by accelerated motion and by oscillation, 
cannot, even in the open sea, raise a wave 
higher than the weight of the atmosphere, which 
upon an average may be about equal to 32 feet 
depth of water. Under this law, were the 
ocean to be of liquid mercury, no wave thereof, | 
produced in any way by the force or action of | 
the atmosphere, could be raised more than | 


| effects. 


31 inches. The medium weight of the atmo- 
sphere is 144 ounces upon the superficial inch, 


acting, of course, in every direction. The 
| lateral force of the wind in a storm, upon the 


superficial inch, is little more than 1 ounce, 
in a great storm 1} ounce, in a hurricane 
3 ounces, in a very great one 4 ounces, and in 
the most violent hurricane 6 ounces. 

It is with some diffidence that I offer this 
theory, which I think is supported by the 
fiotice taken of the difference of the action on 
water and on quicksilver, as fluids of different 
density. T. Hices. 





MISHAPS WITH CONTRACT-WORKS. 


—— 


works, the rain, appears to be playing havoc 
amongst viaducts and arches, as if, in place of 


, having the constitution of a brick, their frame- 
| work were that of a fine lady, whose frail 


otganism would be likely to be injured even 
by the evening dews, far less be capable of 
withstanding the undermining inroads of the 
rain. Now that the tender mercies of summer 
have departed, we begin to renew our almost 
weekly record of “ unfortunate accidents ” 
—-unfortunate, indeed, for everything seems to 
be dependent on chance, and nothing on fore- 
sight or design. The fatalities, too, have begun 
upon the wholesale system: one arch follows 
the example of another, and all come tumbling 
down by the dozen, just, as we have said, like 
recruits in the tumble-down rank and file of 
“Prussian Exercise.” A jury had scarcely 
recorded its opinion of the insufficiency of the 
foundations of the Rother viaduct, when 
another, dubious of the soundness of its own 
understanding, fell ill of ‘‘an unforeseen settle- 
ment in the foundation of one of its piers,” 
and we have now to record the utter prostra- 
tration of four of its arches, and ‘‘ doubt of 
the stability of the other seventeen,”—in all 
twenty-one, which constituted the North Rode 
viaduct over the river Dane, on the North 
Stafford line. On the back of that mischance, 
too, comes the announcement of the “ fall of 
one of the arches of the viaduct at Sheffield, 
on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire line,’ which “ unexpectedly came down 
all except the facings,” on Wednesday week. 
“Tt is supposed that the cause of the accident 
was the heavy rains which have recently 
fallen.” Much inconvenience, delay, and 
danger were incurred last week from the 
slipping of an embankment at Badgworth, on 
one of the Great Western lines. <A great 
many labourers were afterwards employed to 
strengthen the embankment, and it is to be 
drained in the best manner practicable. It is 
needless to say that had the drainage and the 
strengthening preceded the slip, in place of 
following it, not only time but money would 
have been saved. If competition wi/l compel 
the continuance of ‘ close cutting’ contracts, 





| without a willing allowance even for chances 


of failure, at least the aid of some skilful pro- 
fessor of the calculation of chances ought to 
be got, so that the ‘ close cutting’ may no 
longer prove to be quite so suicidal as it but 
too often must have been. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Suvarp, the architect lately injured 


, in the collision near Newton, and now said to 


have resided at Somerleyton, in Suffolk, has 
unexpectedly died of his injuries, at a moment 
when heappeared to be fast recovering from their 
With reference to another of the late 
accidents, in which an engine-criver had his 
right arm broken, and a rib fractured, a cor- 
respondent of the Morning Herald, himself 
“an old London and North-Western engine- 
driver,” says, “It was impossible for Ross to 
prevent his engine running into the waggons, 
and yet, in addition to his injuries and suffer- 
ings, the London and North-Western autho- 
rities have reduced him to half-pay. Is this 
fair treatment, Sir, to a man who has been 
nearly killed from the want of a proper auwiliary 
signal from the ballast-hole to the Leighton 
station? Such a signal is notoriously needful 





for the safe working of this dangerous portion 
of the line. A careful and skilful driver is 
almost crippled for life by the neglect of the 
Company ; and to assuage his sufferings this 
great Company cut off half his wages. Can 





Mr. Glyn know this? Is such treatment 
honourable to the Board over which that 
gentleman presides, or is it humane or just to 
the racaae man?” Such a complaint needs 
no comment ; but we should only like to know 
if this is considered to be one of those cases 
which justify the exaction of even “ one-fifth 
of his annual salary” from any “ railway ser- 
vant,” far less a whole half of it from one who 
has his right arm broken and a rib shattered 
from that very neglect or stinginess on the 
part of railway masters, to which we have ever 
insisted that such accidents are in general to 
be attributed. This is “ mitigating the losses 


| of the sufferers’? with a vengeance! If true, 


| it actually reflects more discredit on the ‘ rail- 
: | way management’ than the poor fellow in 
Tar terrible antagonist to railway contract | 





Lincoln market-place, who had lost a leg, en- 
deavoured lately to excite against such ‘ ma- 
nagement,’ by the exhibition of a rough sketch 
of the rail, with the interesting process of am- 
putation vividly displayed in the foreground, 
and significantly illustrated by the plaintive as- 
surance that “They wonet give me nothing.” 
The management, in the present instance, 
appear to have ingeniously managed to give 
less than nothing, by one-half; for, in conse- 
quence of injuries occasioned by their own 
blame, they have deprived their “ railway ser- 
vant” of one-half of what he previously had. 
The old idea of a Railway Casualty Compen- 
sation Company for the insurance of legs and 
arms, spines and skulls, originally suggested 
by Punch, has again been seriously started, and 
no wonder, since there seems to be nothing 
else for it but to content oneself with the next 
best to prevention which appears to be hopeless, 
—namely, mutual consolatory compensation 
for the inevitable damage when it does occur, 
as it may once in the life of every man, 
woman, and child, in the three kingdoms, 
these being all three nations of railway travel- 
lers. “It is what we must all come to,” as the 
toothless old maiden remarked of the marriage 
ceremonial. Our contemporaries are still 
busy, we see, recasting old ideas for the pre- 
vention of accidents or other casualties with 
trains in transit, and especially for communi- 
cation between the passengers or guard and 
engine driver. One of these professes to 
obviate the objections we have frequently 
pointed out; and, without clearly perceiving 
where the hitch actually lies, inadvertently, as 
in other instances, blunders on it by accident. 
The apparatus referred to consists of a rather 
ultra-scientific adaptation of the electro-mag- 
netic force to the purpose in view, with a clear 
distinction between the signal transmitted, to 
the driver, from a guard, and that from a mere 
passenger, so that if from the latter ‘‘ the pace 
of the train need only be slackened until the 
guard ascertains the carriage from which the 
signal is made, and the reason.’ How is he 
to do that, we again and again ask? Since 
it does seem to be inevitably destined that 
passengers and guards and drivers are to be 
brought into mutual communication during 
transit, and to that end that guards 
are to be called upon to “ascertain the 
carriage from which the signal is made, 
and the reason,” we must protest against 
the establishment of the dangerous, un- 
dignified, and unofficial practice of crawling 
along the tops of the carriages, which a recent 
inventor of strings and pulleys attempted to 
dignify by calling it “ travelling to the car- 
riage.” Ifit be essentially requisite, as fre- 
quent practice has already proved it to be, 
that the guard occasionally trurel from one 
carriage to another, let him, at least, have a 
proper and protected footway, without or 
within, along which to travel, and then the 
modern bell-hanger and the human tongue 
may render all further exercise of super-refined 
ingenuity on this questio verata quite un- 
necessary.——That “the Queen may come 
in the cadger’s way” has seldom been 
more curiously, though not quite literally, 
exemplified than in one or two instances 
of recent occurrence,—if all be true that 
is reported. In the first instance, it is 
said that a cadger in the shape of a railway 
porter or policeman came in the way of his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert lately, at one 
of the stations on the route from Scotland, 
very properly refusing him a light to his cigar,— 
being ‘against the rules,’—a reason which we 
have no doubt the Prince would hold to be 
quite sufficient to exonerate the cadger, though 
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probably half-a-crown would have ‘exone- 
rated’ him still more. In the other instance, 
we have little sympathy with the cadger, who 
came in the way of the (till now, we had 
thought, irresistible) Duchess of Suther- 
land, in the shape of a railway ‘ secre- 
tary,’ at Perth, on a Sunday, lately, and while 
her Grace was hastening, in all the sacred- 
ness of sorrow, to her dying father at 
Carlisle. The mail train to the south was 
ready,—two yd carriages stood attached, 
which it was no Scotch sin to send south on a 
Sunday to suit the company’s convenience, 
but the cadger and his coadjutors had too deep 
an interest in her Grace’s salvation to allow 
her to risk her own by entering the sinful 
vehicles, and not even the sacred sorrow of a 
woman could find its way by any crooked path 
into the stony citadel of the cadger’s heart,—if 
he had one. It was ‘ against the rules,’ and 
though there is no rule without exception, he 
would not risk either his snug little secretary- 
ship or his salvation in any such cause. “ We 
prophesy, however,” says a Scottish reforming 
contemporary, “‘that the tears which have fallen 
down the cheeks of this angelic woman will 
not have fallen in vain. They may penetrate 
the heart of every sensitive man and woman 
in the empire, and conduce to a thorough 
reformation on this and other kindred lines of 
railway, too long under the management of 
narrow-minded bigots.” The following ten- 
ders for completing Stowmarket station have 
been received:—Mr. Saunders, of Dedham, 
1,7711.; Mr. Baldiston, of Ipswich, 1,785/. ; 
Mr. Ribbans, of Ipswich, 2,350/.; Mr. Revett, 
of Stowmarket, 2,535/.; Mr. Smith, of Dickle- 
burgh, 2,897/. 











ARTS OF CONSTRUCTION AT KING’S 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 
PROFESSOR HOSKING’S LECTURES. 

On Friday, the 6th October, Mr. Hosking 
commenced his course on the arts of con- 
struction in connection with civil engineering 
and architecture, at King’s College, by an in- 
troductory lecture, in which he especially 
pressed upon the students before him the 
necessity of avoiding, for the time, all censi- 
deration of the branch of practice to which 
they were eventually to address themselves, 
urging them to believe, with him, that a 
thorough knowledge of construction is the 
only foundation upon which the professional 
education of either architect or civil engineer 
can be securely based, rendering it as essential 
to the one as to the other. 

The advantages offered by these lectures, 
and others recently mentioned by us, are 
scarcely so well known as they should be, or 
so largely availed of as we desire to find them. 





METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 

Charges of Reckless Expenditure against the late 
Commissioners of Sewers for the Kent and Surrey 
District.—A general court was held on the 12th 
instant, at Greek-street, Soho. Lord Ebrington, 
M.P., in the chair. 

On a bill for Parliamentary and other expenses, 
amounting to 1,593. 17s. 3d., incurred in ob- 
taining a Bill for enlarged powers to the Kent and 
Surrey Commissioners being presented, a volumi- 
nous report was brought up on the subject from the 
General Purposes Committee, which stated in the 
outset that as the bill for the payment of the Par- 
liamentary expenses of obtaining a recent Act, 
which it has since been found necessary to repeal, 
forms one heavy item of expenditure incurred by 
the former commissioners of this district, which the 
committee have been constrained to recommend for 
payment, inasmuch as it is a payment under the 
authority of the present commission from rates 
levied under their authority, for which the rate- 
payers have had and will experience no benefit, the 
committee think it just and proper not to present 
this account for payment without calling the atten- 
tion of the court to the state of the works and past 
management, of which this demand appears to them 
to form part. 

The report farther stated that this Act authorised 
an almost unlimited borrowing of money,—works 
being projected to the amount of 300,000/.; and, 
judging from the character of the works already ex 
ecuted, it was confidently stated that had the late 
commission not been superseded, the whole of this 
immense sum would have been wasted. 

Other instances of the asserted mal-appropriation 
of the ratepayers’ money is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the report, which conveys a 
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grave imputation on several parties, and casts a slur 
which seems to us quite unnecessary :— 

“Tt is to be observed that each of the district 
surveyors would have participated in the sum of 
15,000/. per-centage on the expenditure for the 
extension above mentioned of the Surrey works. 
The late clerk of the Surrey district was profes- 
sionally educated. He received for the performance 
of his duties a salary of 700/. a year. It might have 
been presumed that such a salary was given him for 
devoting the whole of his time to the service of the 
commission, and that in that service would have 
been included the exercise of his professional ability, 
so as to render unnecessary further expenditure for 
professional aid. But we have presented to us 
charges for the preparation of contracts alone 
amounting in three months after the passing of the 
Act to 178/. 10s. in addition to the salary. So 
that the surveyors, with their per-centages on the 
works executed, and the clerk, by the fees on con- 
tracts, &c., had a direct interest in a large expen- 
diture.”’ 

A contrast is then drawn between the works per- 
formed by the present commissioners in this dis- 
trict, and what would have been the cost under the 
old system, giving the following as cases in point :— 











Place. Old Plan. | New Plan. | Saving. 
onion 
} #@ s.d. # s. d. £ s. d. 
Boundry row .. | 262 10 0 57 6 O| 205 4 6 
Clarence-street ..| 90 0 0 20 0 O} 7600 


A very grave charge is next made as to how loans 
were effected, and as to certain parties who had lent 
money at 4} per cent., giving notice of the with- 
drawal of it unless 5 per cent. was secured. This 
demand, so disadvantageous to the interests of the 
ratepayers, was agreed to, the amount affected by it 
being 43,500/., out of which sam 32,5002. belonged 
to two commissioners, who were present, and 
assisted in the acceptance of their own proposal 
for increasing their own interest. 

It next notices the appointment of a nephew of 
the clerk as an assistant ; and ‘‘ a bill of charges of 
Messrs. Drew and Shadwell, parliamentary agents, 
and in many instances charges for attending and 
making copies for Mr. G. H. Drew, or in other 
words for attending and making copies for himself ;”’ 
and surprise was expressed that such charges should 
have been allowed by the taxing-master of the 
House of Commons. 

Incidentally, reference was made to the charge of 
4007. by the clerk of the Poplar district for law 
charges, heavy sums for copying, &c., in addition 
to his salary,—a sum sufficient to lay down drains 
for upwards of 1,500 tenements. 

The report next points out what the Committee 
considers some glaring instances as to how the rate- 
payers’ money has been perverted in the following 
paragraphs :— 

‘* For instance, all three surveyors of the Surrey 
and Kent Commission charge 3/. 3s. each per diem 
for attending to give evidence before the Sanitary 
Commission ; there are also charges made of ten 
guineas each by two of the surveyors for giving 
evidence on a trial in the Tower Hamlets district. 

** The like charges we have indeed found in some 
cases to have been made by officers whose whole 
time was paid for. 

‘* In bills already paid by the former commissioners, 
we find such charges as the following: —In the 
surveyors’ bills, first half-year 1847, there are 
charges for attending surveying officers, and at 
House of Commons, &c., amounting in these six 
months to 120/. 5s. 4d. And we find various 
charges made by the surveyors for attending on one 
another, and on the clerk. We also observe charges 
for making plans, surveys, &c,, of works, on which 
5 per cent. commission is also charged.” 


Allusion is also made to the allegation that, though 
Mr. Drew received so large a sum for his services as 
clerk, he held the multifarious offices of clerk to the 
Board of Guardians of Bermondsey, superintendent 
registrar and treasurer to the guardians of Streatham ; 
and that the accounts were in such an embarrassed 
state that the commissioners were compelled to 
call in a public accountant to endeavour to unravel 
them, so loosely had they been kept for several 
years. 





The report thus concludes :— 


‘* It is requisite to advert to these charges, that 
the ratepayers may understand the application of 
part of the present levies, and that they are applied 
at present for purposes which the Commissioners 
cannot pronounce to be beneficial.’’ 

An answer to the charges has been sub- 
mitted by Mr. Drew, in substance—that the 
money was authorised to be raised under Act 


of Parliament — that his salary was fixed by | 


the Commissioners themselves —that out of 
the 178/. 10s. charged by him in preparing con- 
tracts, 75d. was expended in stamps alone—that the 


money borrowed could only be had on the terms | 


stated, and the two commissioners alluded to, after 
making their proposals, retired—that the appoint- 
ment of his nephew was the act of the commissioners 
—that the books were regularly audited, and if no 


TL CT SS 
indexes were kept, that none had been kept by his 
predecessor, nor did he find the practice a very 
common one in other pubtic offices. 

A very short conversation ensued on the report, 
which was received. 





Correspondence. 


THE CAEN STONE QUARRIES. 


Str,—In perusing your remarks upon the 
quarries at Caen, I find you have made refer- 
ence to the facilities established for raising the 
blocks to the surface ground by means of 
steam power. The engine is six-horse power, 
and the whole apparatus, with buildings, &c. 
&c., has been at the exclusive cost of Messrs. 
Luard and Beedham, who, it is but just and 
right to inform you, are the only persons who 
have expended hae sums of money in this 
particular department. They intend, when 
necessary, to apply the same or similar means 
to remove the superfluous water, and at the 
same time raise stone from the large new 
quarry to which you have also made reference. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


COMPETITION, HALIFAX, 


S1r,—In reading your periodical my atten- 
tion was arrested by an invitation to architects 
from the Committee for building the new 
church of St. Thomas, Heptonstall, Halifax, 
to send them designs for the proposed edifice. 
Surely, Sir, there must be a typographical 
error in that invitation, and an unit must have 
been omitted from all the sums specified,— 
101., 71., 51., must mean 100/., 701. 501, The 
committee would never dream of offering such 
small premiums for professional assistance to 
enable them to expend to the greatest advan- 
tage 4,500/.—I am, Sir, &e. J. B. R. 

Sleaford, Oct. 14, 1848. 


*,* Architects have brought these indig- 
nities on themselves. 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ CHARGES. 


S1r,—In your last number, there appears a 
letter, signed “ W. Trench, Builder, Hackney, 
October 4, 1848,” from which (though not 
expressly stated) it will doubtless be inferred 
that the subject matter of complaint has 
occurred in this district. In justice to myself, 
I beg to state, that upon referring to my books 
I find no such name as that of “ Trench,” 
either giving notice of or having executed 
works in this district. I have made several 
inquiries amongst the builders of this neigh- 
bourhood, and I can find no one who knows 
Mr. W. Trench personally or by repute as 
** a builder.” 

There have been two works similar to those 
he describes lately done in this district, but no 
notice was given of them by the parties execut- 
ing them, none has been taken by me, and 
no fee bas been claimed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue District Surveyor or Hackney. 

Hackney, 18th October, 1848. 





#Aiscellanea. 

MoveaBLe Piatrorm For Raitway 
Srations.—Sir: May I hope that the novelty 
of the proposal which I wish, through the 
medium of your valuable journal, to lay before 
the public, will be a sufficient apology for thus 
trespassing on you. My proposal is to effect 
a saving of time in railway travelling, in the 
following manner :—At each station on a line 
of railway, where the trains have to stop, there 
should be constructed a moveable platform, 
mounted on wheels, and having a line of rails 
laid for it, extending a quarter of a mile either 
way from the station, in the directions which 
the trains take up. On this platform the pas- 
sengers, goods, &c., intended for the coming 
train should be placed, which train, instead of 
stopping as is now usual, would have but to 
lessen its speed to a rate of about ten miles an 





hour, and in passing the station at this speed 
carry along with it the platform for such time 
as may be necessary for the removal of passen- 
gers, goods, &c., when the platform may be 
| disconnected from the train and the ordinary 
| speed resumed. ‘That a saving of time could 
| be thus effected is quite palpable; the practi- 
| bility of the proposal, therefore, only remains 
| to be tested.—R. R. M. 
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Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 7th November, for 
the erection of a workhouse at Wokingham, 
Berks ; by 4th, for the erection of six cottages, 
&c., at the Bricklayers’ Arms station, for the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway ; 
by same date, for the maintenance of the per- 
manent way and works, for a term of seven 

ears, for same Company; by 31st inst., for 
uilding sewers in the City; and by 26th, for 
supplying pig lead for the Navy at Chatham. 
Master carpenters, bricklayers, plasterers, and 
stonemasons, are also wanted to contract for the 
erection of 500 houses for a building associa- 
tion: membership indispensable. 


MARBLE VENEERING, OR SLAty PAInr. | 
—In Ohio, according to a New York paper, a | 
Mr. Blake, of Akron, has discovered a curious | 
mineral, soft at first, and like indigo, but | 
hardening in a few days into a slaty stone. | 


On analysis it is found to consist of about 
one-half silica, one-fourth alumina, with mag- 


nesia, oxide and sulphate of iron, lime, and | 
carbon. By reducing it to fine powder, mixing | 


with linseed oil into thick paint, and applying 


it with a brush to wood, iron, tin, zinc, or | 


brick, it becomes, after a few months’ expo- 
sure, perfectly hard and indestructible. As a 
protection against fire, it is said to be invalu- 
able. In the west it is in large demand for 
covering roofs of buildings, for bridges and 
fences, &c., all of which it protects from weather 
as well as from fire. School slates are manu- 
factured by applying it to thin wood or paste- 
board. On wooden mantel fronts and tables 
its appearance, when polished, is held to be 
not inferior to the finest Egyptian marble. Mr. 
Blake has procured a patent for his discovery. 
Would not Portland cement, in fine powder, 
and thus applied, with linseed oil, produce a 
slaty veneer over similar surfaces? We make 
a present of the suggestion to the Portland 
cement manufacturers. Parian cement mixes 
with oil, and might thus, we think, be used 
as paint, or for stony veneering ; and certainly 
the surface of blocks of Portland cement re- 
minds onea good deal of slate: the hardening, 
too, from a soft or moist state very much adds 
to the resemblance which it bears to this new 
world’s wonder. By the way, silica, with lime, 
has been found, if we mistake not, to form a 
sort of glaze well adapted to give a stony 
veneering, like this, to plaster. 

GAS AT A GREATER DISCOUNT THAN 
EVER.—The inventors of a new electrical light, 
exhibited at the Western Literary Institution, 
Leicester- square, on its recent re-opening 
under the new auspices, expect, it is said, to 
apply it generally to shop and street illumi- 
nation ; and they state, that while the “ plant” 
will cost no more than gas, the expense of 
illumination will be only one-twelfth of the 
price of the latter light. The current of elec- 
tricity in passing through the two pieces of 
charcoal which form the poles of the circuit 
and are excluded from all access of air, gives, 
in this case, it is said, an intense and beautiful 
white light, with the effect of daylight to a 
much greater extent than the lime light does, 
and having this advantage, that it is sustained 
and continuous. If Messrs. Staite and Petrie 
can thus produce a steady and sustained light, 
they have accomplished what has heretofore 
been the sole preventive to the substitution of 
galvanism for gas. The Mechanics’ Magazine 
states that this one light completely eclipsed 
ten gas lights and an oxy-hydrogen! The 
gas companies had better look out. The dis- 
satisfaction of the public with their mismanage- 
ment may have begotten a rival destined to 
eclipse many more than merely ten of their 
gas lights. 

ANOTHER SUSPENSION-BRIDGE OVER THE 
NraGaRra.—According to the Halifax Sun, 
“They talk of building another suspension- 
bridge over the Niagara, opposite Queenston. 
At the location chosen the water space is about 
600 feet: between the towers, which are to 
be of stone, the distance is about 800 feet. 
Mr. Ellet, the engineer, offers to construct the 
bridge for carriages and foot passengers for 
40,000 dollars, and to take 10,000 dollars of 
the stock himself—the remaining 30,000 dollars 
to be divided between Canada and the United 
States.” We understand, says the Toronto 
Ezaminer, that Mr. Ellet has made affidavit 
at Lockport, that the bridge at the Falls, in 
its present state, is unsafe, and will not last 
two years. 








edition of a tabular statement concerning the | 
manufacture of plate glass in England, and the | 
advantages resulting from the remission of the | 
duties, issued by Mr. H. Howard, of Plaistow, 
the writer says, that the exports of English | 
glass in 1847 exceeded those of 1846,—in flint | 
glass, by 20 per cent.; in common window 
glass, by 42; in bottles, by 5; in looking 
glasses, by 49; and in plate glass, by 110 
per cent. Well may Mr. Howard remark, 
“ Looking at the unexampled commercial dif- 
ficulties of 1847, this increase is almost in- 
credible.” ‘I'wo facts relative to the trade in 
poe glass, stated by Mr. Howard, have a 
vearing upon these general results too im- 
portant to be omitted. Of two agencies estab- 
lished here, exclusively for the sale of foreign 
plate glass, one has been compelled to relin- 
quish the sale of it, simply from inability to 
withstand British competition. ‘There was no 
English plate glass exported to the United 
States in 1846; while in 1847 it equalled in 
amount the exports to all the world in 1846. 
How, then, are we to account for complaints 
made both in and out of Parliament, that 
British interests have suffered from the remis- 
sion of the glass duties? Mr. Howard throws 
some light on this question :—“ In 1845, when 
the excise duty was remitted, the English 
makers reduced the price of small plates (which 
foreigners could not afford to send here at all), 
to a fair and equitable scale, but the large 
plates (which, paradoxical as it may appear, 
cost less per foot than the small ones), were 
kept up at the unreasonable rates quoted above. 
Our neighbours, the French and Belgians, 
attracted and encouraged by the simplicity 
which thus invited them here, under cover of 
our excessive prices, accordingly brought over 
and sold their larger fabrics at enormous pro- 
fits, whilst our manufacturers, realising still 
greater advantages, and supported by an im- 
mense demand, refused to modify this extra- 
ordinary tariff, although its manifest injustice 
to the public, and direct tendency to injure the 
very interest it was intended to promote, have 
been almost universally condemned as the 
climax of absurdity.” Labour forms directly 
and indirectly nearly 80 per cent. of the cost of 
plate glass. ‘The raw material is nearly all 
English produce. In short, it is a natural 
manufacture. As such it was depressed by 
heavy excise duties, and not relieved by pro- 
tection from foreign competition. Since it 
has been emancipated both from the op- 
pressive and the protective influences of 
fiscal regulations, it has daily grown in 
strength and prosperity, in defiance of com- 
petition. 

ANECDOTE OF THORWALDSEN.—An illus- 
trious friend of mine, calling on Thorwaldsen 
some years ago, found him, as he said to me, 
in a glow, almost in a trance, of creative 
power. On his inquiring what had happened, 
“* My friend, my dear friend,” said the sculp- 
tor, “ I have an idea; I have a work in my 
head which will be worthy to live. I was 
walking out yesterday, when I saw a boy 
sitting on a stone in an attitude which struck 
my very much. ‘ What a beautiful statue that 
would make!’ I said to myself. ‘ But what 
would it do for? It would do—it would do— 
it would do exactly for Mercury, drawing his 
sword just after he had played Argus asleep.’ 
I came home immediately. I began modelling. 
I worked all the evening, till, at my usual 
hour, I went to bed. But my idea would not 
let me rest: I was forced to get up again. 
I struck a light, and worked at my model for 
three or four hours, after which I again went 
to bed. But again I could not rest; again I 
was forced to get up, and have been working 
ever since. Oh, my friend, if I can but exe- 
cute my idea, it will be a glorious statue.” 
Anda noble statue it is, although Thorwaldsen 
himself did not think that the execution came 
up to the idea. I have heard of a remarkable 
speech of his, made some years after to another 
friend, who found him one day somewhat out 
of spirits. Being asked whether anything had 
occurred to distress him, he answered, “ My 
genius is decaying.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
said the visiter. ‘‘ Why, here is my statue of 
Christ ; it is the first of my works that I have 
ever felt satisfied with. ‘Till now my idea has 
always been so far beyond what I could exe- 
cute, but it is no longer so; I shall never have 





a great idea again.” —Hare, 


Tue Prate Grass Duties.—In a fresh | Tue CotiteceCuHApELAT MARLBOROUGH, 


the consecration of which we have already 
noticed, is rectangular in form, length 120 
feet, width 41 feet, with buttresses between 


‘the side windows, of which there are seven 


on each side, and at each angle large pin- 
nacles, which rise nearly to the top of the 
roof. According to a correspondent, the 
structure is in the late decorated style of archi- 
tecture, and is built with ragstone, the win- 
dows and dressings of Bath-stone. The roof 
is covered with slate, pitched to an equilateral 
triangle. The north and south doors have 
stone porches with groined ceilings. All three 
are of oak, with ornamental wrought-iron 
hinges. ‘The east gable is surmounted with a 
cross, and the west with a bell-turret. The 
chapel is surrounded with a broad -paved walk. 
The interior is divided into the chapel and 
ante-chapel by a screen. The seats, which 
are open, consist of stalls at the west end, 
under the gallery, which projects over and 
forms a canopy: the stalls extend up a part of 
the north and south walls. There are other 
stalls at intervals, and in front of two of these 
are placed the reading desks. The centre 
walk is 8 feet wide, and is paved with black 
and red tile paving, with a stone border. A 
space is left open in front of the altar-steps, 
which is paved with encaustic tiles of the same 
pattern as the altar. At the west end is the 
gallery, over the ante-chapel. At the back of the 
gallery, recesses are formed by arches, in which 
the organ is placed. The roof covers the 
whole area in one space, and is formed with an 
arch supported on carved stone corbels, collar- 
beam, and trefoil spandril above : the whole of 
the timbers of the roof are shewn and boarded. 
The interior fittings, with exceptions, are of 
deal, painted in imitation of oak. The chapel 
is lighted with gas. There are sittings for 500 
pupils, and 200 seats for masters, officers, 
domestics, &c. 

Prorection oF Pires In Sea Water. 
—Sir: Your correspondent G. J. R. deals 
rightly with the philosophy of this question, 
where he speaks of “covering the surface 
of timber with broad-headed iron nails, 
which, shortly after their immersion in water, 
form an armour of rust insects cannot pene- 
trate.” Whatis thus achieved with a great 
deal of trouble and difficulty by a slow process 
of nature, Mr. Charles Payne’s invention with 
rapidity and economy ensures, by a scientific 
application of the same natural principle. By 
that process (now in the hands of the Timber 
Preserving Company, whose experiments to 
show the uninflammability of Paynized timber 
were lately noticed in your journal) an incor- 
ruptible sulphate of iron is formed within the 
interstices of the piles, by the successive in- 
jection and subsequent decomposition of an 
alkaline and mineral salt. Wood thus pre- 
pared is proof against the white ant of India, 
and the torredo navalis, and auger worm. 
Actual proofs of its efficacy have been afforded 
by experience (at Herne Bay and elsewhere), 
but I need not say to you that the experimental 
test, where a sound theory is demonstrable, 
would be unnecessary to convince practical 
men of science. W. B. 


CHOLERA AND THE ComMON SEWERS.— 
It has been remarked, not only that the con- 
vict-ship Justitia, in which alone at Woolwich 
cholera prevails, is stationed opposite the out- 
let of a sewer,—but that “the whole of the 
cases originated in the lower deck, on the star- 
board side and stern of the Justitia ; that part 
being exactly opposite the mouth of the 
sewer.” What will the old lady who derived 
so much benefit from a residence opposite a 
gully-hole say to that ?—if indeed said old lady 
be still on this side the Styx—i.e. the 
gully-hole—which Sis by no means likely. 


AnciENT Rematns.—At Aldborough, the 
Roman Isu Brigantium, a tessellated pavement 
12 feet square, and in perfect condition, has 
been found in a garden, near another uncovered 
in 1832. The remains of Stukely’s cele- 
brated “'Temple-Umbra,” at the Borough- 
field, Chesterford, have turned out, it is said, 
to be “ decidedly those of a dwelling-house 
rather than a temple :” they are still, however, 
held to be Roman in origin. At Gonalston 
Church, near Nottingham, three ancient 
brasses of historical interest have been found 
thrust carelessly into a hole covered with 
rubbish. 
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Brick AnD Srone BuiLpine aT Leev- 
WARDEN.—A correspondent of the Atheneum 
writing from Leeuwarden, the principal 
town in the province of Friesland, says, 
—an old building, there, of the six- 
teenth century, now used as a_ military 
house of correction, is one of the richest spe- 
cimens of brick and stone work mixed to be 
found in Holland—the Boucherie at Haerlem 
not forgotten. The arches which encase the 
windows spring from pendents in the form of 
grotesquely-fashioned crowns—the double 
steps to the front door are garnished by lions 
grasping escutcheons—the gable, which stands 
in place of the tower of the Belgian Hotel de 
Ville, has some rich and intricate quaintnesses 
of arrangement and subdivision—and the 
steps by which it lessens to a point are 
garnished with seven antique statues, repre- 
senting, I apprehend, the Cardinal Virtues, 
and Faith, Hope, and Charity.—In short, this 
is a facade meriting close examination and a 
skilled draughtsman. Just within the Harlin- 
gen gate stands a relic, of its kind as fine; a 
huge church tower,—the building belonging 
to which was swept away (as was the nave of 
Utrecht) by a tremendous storm,—and which 
leans alarmingly even in this land where 
there is no prevailing upon any built thing to 
respect the principle of perpendicularity. ‘The 
architecture is Gothic, of a bold design and 
good period. The church towers of Holland— 
especially those of Groningen and Utrecht— 
are generally excellent and picturesque. I 
have seen nothing grander than the latter by 
moonlight. But that of Leeuwarden—mal- 
treated as it has been by time and foul weather 
—is perhaps the finest of all as to colour. 
Built of bricks of two tints, cool red and buff 
—with the tracery, pinnacles, and finials in 
grey stone—an effect a been produced, pos- 
sibly by accident, for which professors of poly- 
chromy have tried in vain ; and whose harmony 
is a hundredth reminder of the strange and 
tiresome pertinacity with which our artists 
abide by beaten ways, and cleave to approved 
models without due reference to time and place 
and material in their application. For the use 
and pleasure of England there is much to be 
learnt in Holland. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT: TWELVE- 
MONTHS NoT Firry-tTwo Weeks. — An | 
action was tried on 5th instant, before Mr. 
Moylan, at the Westminster County Court, in 
which it was found that the legal meaning of | 
the words “ for three months,” is—for twelve | 
weeks. “The law,” said the judge, “is | 
beyond all dispute. It may startle many per- 
sons who have never, perhaps, gone so far as 
the plaintiff in the study of Blackstone; but 
that great authority says that, even in taking a 
house for the year by parole, if the words used 
be ‘ for twelve months,’ it is only a lease for 
forty-eight weeks. Ifthe words used be for 
‘a twelvemonth,’ in the singular number, that 
will be held to mean one year, or fifty-two 
weeks. The judgment must therefore be for 
the defendant.” 

Tue ConservATORY AT CHATSWORTH. 
—'lhis immense structure is composed of glass 
panes manufactured especially for it, placed in 
iron framework, of the lightest apparent kind, 
but as subsequent trials have proved, of the 
most firm and substantial description. The 
length of the erection is nearly 300 feet, its 
height above 70, and its width 150. It covers 
nearly an acre of ground, through the centre of 
which is the carriage road, and the tubes for 
the hot water which regulate the required 
temperature measure six miles. A light, but 
beautiful, gallery, erected at the base of the 
dome, and which traverses the entire building, 
enables the spectator to review the whole of 
the interior from various points. The access 
to the gallery is by steps, placed with ad- 
mirable taste in the midst of rock work, in the 
fissures of which are plants, apparently natural 
productions. A tunnel surrounds the whole 
edifice, by which access is obtained to the 
stoves and pipes, and rails are laid down to 
convey the coals per train, and supply the 
necessary heat. The interior contains a vast 
number of trees and plants, many of them of 
gigantic proportions, and the rarest of tropical 
growth. Birds of varied and exquisite beauty, 
whose delicate structure could not endure the 
rigours of our climate, are seen flying about ; 
and pools of water, in which plants suited to 





the required purpose have been encouraged to | 


— oe 
— 





grow, contain gold, silver, and otherfish. In 
this structure may be seen the largest crystal 
yet found in the world; and also one, but of 
much smaller dimensions, which has been 
7 the most beautiful.— Derbyshire 
OUT LET, 


Tue Conway TvusuLar-BRIpGeE.— On 
Thursday week the second tube was floated 
on pontoons to the piers. Its entire length is 
424 feet, the actual span over the Conway 
being 400 feet: its greatest inside width is 14 
feet throughout; its height 224 feet at each 
end, but rising to 25 feet in the middle, the 
additional 3 feet being given to lessen the de- 
flection of tie bases. ‘The total weight of each 
tube is 1,300 tons, so that the superimposed 
weight now that the two tubes are at rest over 
the Conway, is 2,600 tons burthen from bank 
to bank. ‘The fabric may be said to forma 
series of iron plates rivetted together, like 
armour-work. It has taken twelve months to 
complete. Each tube has cost about 60,0001. 


Raitway-StatTion ARCHITECTURE. —A 
correspondent of the Atheneum, writing from 
Hildesheim, in Germany, says,—“ 1 do not 
know who is to be credited with the good taste 
of the railway station at which we alight from 
Hanover. Here has been carried out an emu- 
lation of the old brick-and-wood architecture 
of Hildesheim. The building is rich, exten- 
sive, and fanciful—perhaps a little overdone (but 
this is hardly to be quarrelled with)—attractive 
in its play of lines and variety of forms; so 
different from either the grand station at 
Hanover (a sumptuous edifice, in the Munich 
style), or, again, from Herr Eisenlohr’s beau- 
tiful creation at Heidelberg, as to illustrate 
anew a favourite crotchet of mine, and of 
yours, that the very element which has been 
used reproachfully to symbolize all that is 
most anti-poetical and practical bids fair, in 
revenge, to revive with a new life one of the 
most picturesque of the Fine Arts. Assuredly, 
the examples that I have accidentally named, 
in novelty, spirit, and fancy, beat any of the 
new churches which I have seen—whether it 
be Canova’s mistake at Possagno, or the Basi- 
lica and the Ludwig’s Kirche at Munich, or 
Herr Zwirner’s attempt on the Appollinaris- 
berg close to Remagen. 





TENDERS 
For the Congregational Church, Haverstock-hill, Hamp- 
stead ; Messrs. Barry and Brown, architects, of Liverpool. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Eppy. 


Hopkins and Roberts ......... occccce 3,339 
H. W. Cooper (Regent’s-square)...... 3,329 
Ni i RU a pet 60nncand ce eheckéanada - 3,950 
Pollock and McLemsen .......eeese+5 3,13 

Fs Be TRORMED i ccrccocccésccvincecscs 3,130 
Wa MEME oc Secsnatuccdbaceanwbas -» 3,076 
FP. and We PPG? .cncccccccecses scone SE 
ot eer ing coedmanwens eos $23,961 
J. Taylor (Regent’s-park) ....... ..+. 2,960 
PR cucoec céaecunncscsaviuceseude 2,681 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“« PE. M.’—There is every reason to believe that plans 
for the improvement of the National Gallery, when deter- 
mined on, will be obtained by public competition—see repo rt 
by Parliamentary Committee on the subject in late number 
of Tue BuiLper. 

“ W. S., jun.” (Sawbridgeworth).—The experiments will 
occupy much time, and not be of such a nature as to enable 
us to comply with ‘‘W.S.’s’’ request. 

“ J, H.’—Arnott’s valve is advertised constantly in Taz 
Buitper, and will be found very useful. We have not 
time to give advice for special cases. 

** Careful Reader.’’—Such an arrangement as our cor- 





BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repaira SCAFFOLD CORD and description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terma eanakend 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Soare post receive the most 
prompt attention. WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
anufacturer, by Appointment, to Her Majesty's H b 
Board of Ordnance. 
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ATENT METALLIC LAVA, 
4 WHITE AND ORNAMENTAL, for the interior of 
Churches, Museums, Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, &e. &e. ; 
BROWN, for Foot Pavement, Flooring, covering Rail -_ 
Terraces, Roofs, &e. &e.— Manufactured only ty ieee Onst an 
ARMANI —Specimens and list of prices can be obtained at the 
offices, 6. Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street, City ; and at the 
office of * The Builder.” 


2 , > 

ARLISLE MARBLE WORKS.— The 

above Works have been established nearly Twenty Years, and 
have lately been fitted up in a superior manner, with all the latest 
improvements for working and polishing Marble by mach 7 
Architects and Builders requiring ° ex will 7 
great saving, both in cost and time, intrusting their orders to 
this establishment. Experienced workmen sent to any part of the 
kingdom. to fix work at a reasonable rate. 

THOMAS and JAMES NELSON, Proprietors. 


NSTONE STONE WHARF, 
STANGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour te inform 
Architects and Builders that he le errangements for ¢ 


has mad 
SUPPLY of the ANSTONE STONE for all building pe and 
whe can now be sec at the ahove wharf by applcation to Me. 

. a . of whom ‘ev i can 
obtained.— August 30, 1843. — 


NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament—W. WRIGHT and Co. to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and the An 
Stone can be supplied ey quently on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celeb: for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, Sontag, been selected in pref te all by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Foam, Se building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior Monuments, Tombs, 


&c, &. 

W. WRIGHT and Co. deem it important to state the Anston 
Stone offered yy them is from the same bed as that from which the 
New Houses of Parliament are being constructed, a hedge alone 
being the division of the properties of the Duke of Leeds and W. 
Wright and Co. 

Facilities are at hand for forwarding it to all pe of the 
Kingdom.—Application to be made to W. WRIGHT and Co., 
Anston, near Sheffield, Yorkshire. 


(AEN STONE.—Original Sufferance Depét, 
Norway Wharf, Greenwich. W. TUCK WELL, Caen 
Quarry Proprietor and Importer, begs to invite the attention of 








= 











Architects. Surveyors, Buil d others to the Stock of CAEN 
STONE on his Wharf; he is prepared by constant arrivals te 
execute orders to any extent on the most advan terms — 


nee made to any port direct from his quarries at Caen. 

.B. Orders received at the Wharf, as above ; also at the Offices 
of Mr. R. A. WITHALL, Surveyor, 90, Cheapside, where further 
nformation and samples may be obtained. 


7 rey Y 2 
AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Allemagne. Depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 

Fore-street, Limehouse 

P. FOUCARD, quai des Abattoirs Caen (propriétaire des 
Carriéres & Allemagne), begs leave to inform Builders, Architecta, 
and others, that he has, on the ee tomer pg wharf, 50,006 feet 
purch Jol- 





of the best stome ready to meet the d d _ 


tracts taken for any quantities. 
Orders received by Mr. BASUHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Burough 
Market,—Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE.— 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co., Proprietors of extensive 
Quarries of best Caen Stone at Allemagne, and Aubigny Quar 





| near Falaise, Normandy, beg respectfully to invite attention 


Archwologists, Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and 
others to the above. Caen Stone is too well known to need special 
notice. Aubigny Stone, from ite fineness of grain, hardpess of 
texture, beauty of colour, freedom from vents, shell, and great 
durability, ranks amongst the first for building and engineering 
purposes, hall paving, staircases, sculpture, tombs, cemetery work: 


| and general masonry. L. B. and Co. have for — years suppli 


| large quantities to various parte of the continent 
f 


flor public works, 
light-houses, &., under the patronage of the Royal Engineers 
Orders executed to all parts of the United Kingdom with despatch 
direct from the quarries. A large stock of seasoned Caen and 


| Aubigny Stone always on hand, at Caen Sufferance Wharf, 
| hotherhithe, where samples and informtion may be obtained. — 
| Office, 14, South wark-square, South wark-bridge-read, Southwark. 





respondent mentions is often made, and need not involve | 


any settlement. 

“* 4 Junior.’—One of the difficulties is friction, and until 
that can be overcome it is un y to di any 
others. 

“* To strip-off Paint from old Oak.’’—It will be found on 
reference to page 246, Vol. V., that a mixture of ‘‘ American 
potash 3 parts, unslaked lime 1} part,’’ has been recom- 
mended for taking paint and tar off wood, as well as for 
taking out glass from old window sashes. 

“< Gas for One.’—References and particulars will be found 
in quite recent numbers of Tax BuitpeRr: but we cannot 
testify as to merits. 

“ Received.” —*J.C.,"” “M.P.,” “G. H.W.” (shall 
hear from us), “T.B.L.,” “1I.N.Q.Y.” (the sewers are 
mostly in the middle of the streets, and the gulley-holes 





communicate somewhat as sketched), ‘“‘ R.N.W.,” “*H.J.”? | 


‘would he favour us with a sight of the sketch), “‘ W.B.,’’ 
“wW.s..” Well-wisher.” ‘‘H. D.” (City), “ H. H.,” 
“A Kentish Farmer,” ‘‘ The History of Ireland, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., &c., illustrated by H. Warren, Esq.” 
(J. and F. Tallis, London, Edinburgh, and Dublin), Part If.; 
‘* How to Avoid the Cholera: Plain Directions for Poor 
People, by John Challice, Surgeon, &c.” Savill and Ed- 
wards, Covent Garden) ; “ Chart of the Public Health Act, 
1848, by Charles E. Bernard, C.E,”’ (Chapman and Hall, 
Strand). 


“ Books, Prices, and Addresses,’’—-We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses, 


STIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
» WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
prices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, 
will be sent on application (pest paid) being made, and inclosing a 
postage stamp. Whe prices are under those advertised for inferior 
slates. 
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‘NAMELLED SLATE.— CAUTION !t— 
Some discarded workmen of Mr. Magnus’s, having pirated 
his invention of marbling slate, and palmed upon the pubiic trash 
imitations, which unfortunately are frequeutly confounded wi 
MAGNUSS ENAMELLED SLATE, until a few months’ wear 
has shown them in their true light, Mr. MAGNUS, who has ex- 
pended a furtune in perfecting and introducing his enamelled slate 
articles (which articles have won for him the patronage of the 
highest personages in the realm, the approbation and support of 
the first architects, and the medal of the Royal Society of Arts), 
deems it incumbent upon him for his own protection, and that of 
the public, and for the just fame of his invention, to caution the 
inexperienced against these imitationa The public que, Soersere, 
requ to observe that the address is MAGNUS, PIMLIC« 
SLATE WORKS, and in future all articles of his manufactare will 
80 
Patronised by her Majesty Prince Albert, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, the Duchess of Sutheriand, the Duchess of Grafton, the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, the Marquis of Londonderry, the Earl of 
Denbigh. the Earl of Dartmouth, the Eari of Bandon, the Earl of 
Waldgrave, the Countess Wilton, Viscount Combermere, 
Robert Grosvenor, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wella, the Hon Col. Douglass Pennant, Mr. Aasheton Smith, Col. 
Challoaer, Sir J. Easthope, Sir Prancis Lawley, Sir Ralph Howard, 
the Hon Capt. Duncombe, Sir W. Gordon, the Hon. C. Shaw 
Lefevre, and numerous others ofthe nobility and gentry of this and 
other countries ; by the most eminent architects and surveyors, the 
engineers and dircetors of the principal lines of railway, the Be 
of Public Works, and by the public venerally 


2 ae Pu J a . v ve. * 

‘LATE SLABS.—Mr. MAGNUS having 
}2D machinery in Wales capabie of sawing and planing some 
thousands of tons annually, is enabled to supply the public at a 
much lower rate than any other house not pomesing the same 
facilities. Parties ordering large quanti.ies will be allowed s con- 
siderable discount off the recently redaced price list—Address, 
MAGNUS, Pimlico Slate Worka 


= : 7 
ERRA-COTTA, or VITRIFIED STONE 
WORKS, King Edward-street, Westminster-road, London. 

—~M. H. BLANCHARD, from late Coade’s Original Works, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, begs to inform the Nobility, Gentry, 
Architects, and Builders, that be has reestablished the mana- 
facture of that invalualle material, which successfully 
adopted by our eminent Architects and others, in the adornment of 
our noblest buildings. nearly 100 years has proved the imperishable 
nature of the —_ the specimens of thoee times now exhibiting 
all their primitive rphers. ; 

Groups, statues, tals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
terminals, Tudor, and other chimney shafts, balustrading, foun- 
tains, fonts, tazzas, vases, coata of arms, devises, and every de- 
seriptivu of architectural at prices in many instances 
nearly half the cost of stone. “a 

Specimens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 
.” 3, York-street, Covent Garden, and at the Works, 
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OTT’S PATENT STOVES, for warming | 
Charches, Chapels, Shops, Warchouses, &c.-—Architecta, H 
Builders, and Lronmongers are informed that the manufactory is 
REMOVED from Great Queen-street to Messrs. BENHAM AND 
SONS, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, where there is alsoa large 
assortment of other Warm Air Stoves, and a very extensive varicty 
of fashionable Stove Grates, Fenders, and Fire-irons. 
N.B. Churches, Conservatories, and other Buildings warmed by 
hot water. 


: oem s " 
y ARMING by means of the circulation 
of WARM AIR.—BURBIDGE and HEALY beg respect- 
fullyto inform the public, that they are prepared to undertake the 
warming of charehes, hot houses, &c. with a new apparatus of the 
most simple and durable construction, which they can warrant 
to keep in order any length of time, and which is capable of 
effectually warming bnuildi of any magnitude in a most econo 
mical manner.—BURBIDGE and HEALY. 130. Fleet-street. 
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i OT-WATER WARMING 
APPARATUS, with the latest improvements, adapted 
for hot-houses, green-houses, pits, &c., continue to be supplied and 
erected by SPILLER and TAYLER, Battersea. Also improved 
warm-air apparatus for churches and other buildings requiring to 
be warmed only oecasionally.—N.B. The parts being always ready, 
promptitude may be relied on. 
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OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 
attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method Rad rapen | 

churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing ani 
greenhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- | 
ing timber, &e., and every variety of purpose for which artificial | 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of | 

buildings have bees heated upon this plan, and the parties for 








| and Wrought Bars :- 
3 ft. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. &e. 
REDUCED LIST of PRICES.— 


R. HENLY and Co.. WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-KANGES, STOVES, &c., 196, 
Blackfriars-rcad. and 117, Union-street, Borough. 

Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 


3 ft. 3in, 8 ft. 6 in, 3 ft. 9in. 4 ft. 
£3. £3. 108. £3. 15s. £4 £4. 10s. 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Oven :—3 ft. 3 ft. 3in. 3 ft. 6 in. $f. 9 in. 4 ft. 
£5. £5. 156, £6. 58, £6. 103, £7. 


Best Register stoves, at 74., $4., 2nd Od. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do. ot 344, and 4d. o. 
Manufscturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SHOKY CHIMNEYS, and efiecting 
& great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied wi 
ference, wil] meet with prompt attention. 


& remittance or re- 





OLD - ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE IRON MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 


ss . es 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Carpenters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &c., &. 
Black Registers, from 644. per in.and upwards. 
Bright ditto with Black and Bright Bars, 3/. 19s. and upwards. 
Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, Wrought 


Bars, —- Bright :— q 
3 ft. 3 ft. 6 in. 4 ft. 
31. 38, Bl. 14s. -_% 
All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 


free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, 9s. per pull. 








whom they were executed are constantly expressing their sat 
tion, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. An im- 
proved wrought-iron foiler, which requires no brickwork, may be 
seen in action upon the premises BENJAMIN FOWLER, 63, 
Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 
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W ALKER’S PATENT. — WARMING | 
and VENTILATING WORKS, LOWER KING- 
STKRERT, MANCHESTER. J | 
Established for the manufacture by machinery, of various | 
descriptions of approved apparatas for warming and ventilating all 
kinds of buildings by STEAM, HOT-WATER, and WARM 
AIR, and for the economical application of heat generally to | 
manufacturing and domestic purposes.— The proprietor having | 
been engaged for many years in an extensive practice of this art in 
various parts of the kingdom, and reduced it to certain and accu- 
rate data, and feeling s:tisfied, from the frequency of failure in | 
warming and ventilating, that there exists a field for the operations 
of properly qualified persons, is prepared to undertake works of 
this kind, on the principle of guaranteeing any required tempera. | 
rature and stated amount of ventilation. Drying-rooms and 
stoves heated, where required, up to 300 deg. Fahrenheit, and dry- | 
ing operations generally planned and executed on improved prin- | 
ciples. Having also bestowed much attention to reducing the ex- 
pense and cumbrous nature of ventilating arrangements, he solicits 
public notice to the following highly useful, compact, and well- 
i inventions :— 


tr 

Walkers Patent HEAT-BOXES. Portable SELF-PEEDING | 
BOLLERS, improved SCREW-WARMING and VENTILATING 
MACHINES. HOT-WATER STOVES. TUBULAR and other 
WAKM-AIR STOVES. Portable Steam-Engines of useful sizes, 
with cylindrical or tubular boilers. 

Competent workmen sent to any part of the country. References 
to numbers of public institutions, churches, nobility and gentry, 
architects, manufacturers, &., throughout England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales. 
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mg’O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— | 
q Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6}4 | 
74., 4d. per inch j ; 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovens and Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in., 40s. ; 3 ft. 4 in 
42s.; 3 ft. 6 in., 448, 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bricht Fittings, 












3 ft., £3 3s. 3 ft. 6, £3. 12s. 6d. 4%, £4 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
434. Sd. 7d. 10d. 1s. 24. ls, 8d. per 1,000. 
6d. 8d. 10d. wd. 


ad. 44. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 13s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 28s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt | 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
4s. 3d. 5a. 6s. 6d. 7s. 6d. lis. 12s. per gross. 
1 2 3 a 5 6 | 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. | 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter | 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 





| Hot Plate Metal. 


| for internal work, being perfectly secure, and not unsi 


Al ’ » rnp J 
EXO: ~=BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 
2 23 3 Inches. 
Cast Butts......cccceces lls. 16s. 248. per gross. 





Di aseveicsencas Se See, an 20d ) per 
WD coockesecee 6d. sd in 4d Is 10d. j 1,000, 
Nos. 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... 63, 6d. 74 3d. 98. 10d 12s. per gross. 
2 24 3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe ...... ig id. 1s.3d. 1s 5d. per yard. 
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AILS and IRONMONGERY from 

BIRMINGHAM.—To BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &c. 

—Nails, Locks, and every description of Builders’ Ironmongery, of 
the best quality, supplied at the lowest Birmingham prices, by 
FREDERICK BLY’ H, Patent Cut Nail Manufacturer an 
General Factor, Edmund-street, Birmingham. Lists of prices for 

warded upon application. 





RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 
street, St. Luke’s.—J. J. JONES having made great additions 


to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Iron Columns, 


| Girders, Railings, Gates, Iron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 


Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, [ron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER’S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 


IRON 





FOUNDRY, 


168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 


JOSEPH GLOVER, 


Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of cnose for ever) ose, either structural or ornamental 

Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engiue Patterns ; Range Stove and 


A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 


sricks, Sash Weights, &c. & 
A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
itiv. 









EESTI given for IRON ROOFING and every deseriptior 
of Ironwork, complete to specification, and the work executed witb 
every attention to quality and dispatch. 

GLOVER’S FOUNDRY, 
168, DRU RY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET. 
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ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILE 
; WORKS. — The Proprietors, who are retiring from 
Business, are enaliled to offer their STOCK of TILES at a ve 
Reduced Rate. Ornamental Pavements of the best description, 
1s, 2d. per square foot ; * Seconds,” at 94d.—N.B. These Tiles being 
manufactured in exact imitation of the best ancient specimens, are 
more suitable for the restoration of ancient Churches and Build- 
ings than any others of modern make ; and the present opportunity 
aftords Architects and others the means of adopting a very beauti- 
ful decoration at the ordinary cost of stone. Arrangements have 
been made for any future “ matchings” that may be required.— 
Specimens may seen in London, at Messrs. GREIVE and 
GRELLIER’S Marble Wharf, Belvidere-road, Waterloo-bridge; 
and in the country, at the Works, Palace-row, Worcester. 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND RAILWAY 
CONTRACTORS. 


Becks and ‘TILES, plain and moulded, 


manufactured in asuperior manner, from fine beds of clay on 
the Earl of Leicester’s estate at Holkham, of red, blue, and Bath 
stonecolours, both for plain and ornamental work. Specimens to be 
seen at Blashfield’s Wharf, Commercial-rvad, Lambeth (near Water- 
0o-bridge!, consisting of plain bricks of the usual size for building 
purposes, moulded bricks for forming Tudor chimney shafts, of 
various designs, label mouldings, cornices, copings, window sills, 
dressings for windows and doors, mullions, ridges, skirtings, &c. 
Also roofing and paving tiles of an ornamental character in 
the same materials. The moulded bricks are fally equal to the 
best specimens referred to under the articles “ Brickwork,” in 

Nos. 290 and 291, of * The Builder.” 

a TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

r yr ah Pd so 
AIN-WATER PIPES, heads, shoes, and 
elbows, half-round and O G gutters, sash weights, railing 
bars, sink and stable traps and gratings, air bricks. close and open 
coa] plates, scrapers, tile lights, balcony panels, barrow wheels, &c. 
GAS and WATER-PIVPES, bends, branches, Tee pieces, syphons, 
and lamp colamnes ; also hot-water pipes for heating buildings and 
bot-houses, aud FLANGE PIPES, with all the usual connexions. 
A large stock of the above CASTINGS at very low prices, at 
JONES'S, Iron Bridge Wharf, No. 6, Bankside, Southwark 
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5 AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 
4A RICHARDSON, Jun., and Co. MANUFACTURERS of 
every deseription of WROUGHT IRON TU! for Locomotive 
and Marine Boilers, Gas, Steam, and other purposes 
PATENT TUBE WORKS, DARLASTON, STAFFORDSHIRE, 















This Stove embraces the following 
important principles :— 
HEAT BY RADIATION, 
HEAT BY CONDUCTION, 
HEAT BY REFLECTION, 
VENTILATION, 


“CUNDY’S PATENT OPEN FIRE-PLACE, HOT AIR, 


VENTILATING STOVE. 
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The following are cubical areas the 
Stoves are calculated to warm and ven- 
tilate :— 

No. 1 Stove from 5,000 to 10,000 
cubic feet. 

No, 2 ditto from 10,000 to 50,000 
cubic feet. 

No. 3 ditto from 50,000 to 100,000 
cubic feet. 


eed 
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This admirable Stove is now extensively adopted for the Warming of Churches, Pablic Buildings, &c. &c., as perfect ventilation accompanies its use, and as it ig a most powerful producerjof heat. 


TESTIMONIALS AFTER LENGTHENED TRIAL. 


Gothic Villa, St. 


Siek,—Perhaps there are few private individuals who have bad 
have had; I hay i i 
tried in my Ten y 
Ali Saints’ Church, St. John’s Wood. The following reasons induce 








tion of effiuvia, the emission ofa great body of pure warm air, the perfect system of ventilation, the 
wight of the fire, the consumption of vitiated air, the little attention re juisite, the cleanliness 
connected with them, and though last not least, the great economy of fuel. All more I can say in 
favour of your stoves is, that whenever I require a stove, either for my house or church, I shall purchase | them to my friends. 
your patent stoves, and recommend all my friends to do the same.—-Yours truly, 


¢ tried most of the newly invented ones, and rejected all but yours, two of which I have 


y Charch, and found them to succeed so well that I have introduced theminto | parties. a : 
' The church, which was notoriously noted for its coldness and bad ventilation, is now most 


agreeably warmed and well ventilated. _ 4 
I shall be most happy, on any occasion, to bear testimony to the excellency of your stoves, and 
I will endeavour, to the best of my power, to make them kuown, aud I will certainly recommend 


John’s Wood, Oct. 22, 1846. ' 
more experience in stoves than I 


me to approve of them ;—Exemp 


ED, THOMPSON, D.D., Incumbent of All Saints’, St. John’s Wood. 


PATENT TORRENT WATER-CLOSET. 





AUSTIN’S PATENT. 


Dear Sir,—The stoves which you have recently erected in 1 
and I have great pleasure in expressing to you th 


yuare, Monday, February 17, 1848. 
, church have been highly successful, 


¢ entire satisfaction which they have given to all 


29, Charterhouse-s 





I remain, Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


WM, ROGERS, St. Thomas's, Charterhouse 


This much approved and admired Closet is strongly recommended to those Architects and Builders who have not yet tried it: it is SELF-ACTING, THOROUGHLY CLEANSES the 
basin, is always TRAPPED, and requires no CISTERN if it can be connected with the water-main. 


THE STOVES AND WATER-CLOSETS ARE MANUFACTURED ONLY BY MESSRS. DOWSON 
(LATE OF 69, WELBECK-STREET), STINGO IRON-WORKS STINGO-LANE, LONDON. 
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